





Sey yg Kost on 
CHAMPION PAPER 


Printed matter does a fine job of trum- _ Coated, uncoated, offset, cover, envelope, 


peting for any advertiser, whether he goes = and board... you'll find them all just a 
at it ina big way or with a small ap- little better. As the largest maker of 
propriation. You give the customer , meyy 4 Printing papers, Champion has the 
the most. for his dollar when you [R860 research and plant facilities neces- 


print his job on Champion paper. ale? sary to attain these greater values. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Gver 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO +» PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND - BOSTON .~- ST. LOUIS »- CINCINNATI 





* ong Lines 
LUDLOW-SET 


with a single 
justification 


The Ludlow method of setting long lines not only 


The illustration 

shows the matri- 

ces in the long stick 

and the typeslug cast 
therewith. Note how the 
overhanging character fits 


cuts costs and increases profits but improves 
the quality of composition as well. Lines up into the recessed portion of 

4 the adjoining slug, providing 
to 11214-picas can be set with a single for even word spacing throughout. 
justification, and cast in slug sections. 


ae ; 
And so quickly and economically! y, at the marks on the stick which 


No guesswork—yet the spacing A indicate slug lengths. No other 


is uniform throughout. Sim- / justification is necessary. 
ply set the matrices in the , When the line is cast, it is delivered in 
long stick and space slug sections. If a character happens to 
the entire line as come where it overhangs the end of a slug, 
usual. Then insert it fits into an indent or recess automatically cast 
division quads on the next slug. Word spacing can thus be kept 

uniform irrespective of slug length. 

This important feature of setting long lines with but a 
single justification is only one of the many basic advantages 
resulting from operation with Ludlow equipment, and is typi- 
cal of the way in which Ludlow enables you to save time, build 
profits, and increase composing-room efficiency. Literature telling 
the complete story of operating economy with the Ludlow, together 


with showings of Ludlow typefaces will be gladly sent you upon request. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH co. 
2032 Clybourn Avenue . . Chicago, Illinois 
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Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family 





= HUBER LO 
COLO S@7 | 1M 


WWD PRINTING PROCESS 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


at (abo 


Mnber? 


So instantaneously does Velo Cold Set Ink solidify that it is lifted bodily from the printing 
plates, leaving them clean after each impression. This complete transfer plus the fact that the 
ink cannot thicken, gum, or harden on the heated press, makes washups unnecessary except to 
change color. 

Velo Cold Set Ink at ordinary temperatures is naturally the solid which other inks approach 
as they dry. By the application of low-temperature heat (approximately 200° F.) to the press— 
ink fountain, metal rollers, and plate cylinder—the solid ink is made fluid...only to solidify again 
instantly upon touching the cool (room temperature) paper. 

Printing speeds are limited only by the top speed at which the web can be run, and no 
offset webs are needed ... there is no penetration of ink into even the most absorbent papers, 
and fine-screen halftones can be printed on rough, absorbent stocks...the lead of the web 
through the press is not changed, and the paper is not subject to stretching, shrinkage, or strain 

.. fire and health hazards are eliminated. 

Specimens of Velo Cold Set rotary press printing will be mailed at your request. Write to 

J».M. Huber, Inc., 460 West 34th St., New York. Branch offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Boston. 


Dealers in principal cities of the U. S. A. and foreign countries. 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, onicege. ~~ Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. 
Canadian $4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 885, the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1940, The biona” Prinese Company. 
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UNIFORMITY IN 
OPACITY © INK AFFINITY 
NON-CURLING ¢ PRINTABILITY 
STRENGTH ¢ BASIS WEIGHT 


HE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER COLOR AND FINISH ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


'. , WISCONSIN « CHIC 18 S$ 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. Niw'vonn:t22 cost 42nd Street + LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 
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Bronzing is as simple and efficient—and as profitable— 
as any press operation, with the popular Christensen 
High-Speed Bronzer. 

You can bronze at speeds of 3000 per hour and over, 
because the Christensen is geared to, and driven by, the 








press. Delivers sheet for sheet in time with fast press 
equipment, under gripper control. 

You enjoy clean, good-looking work that builds your 
reputation and brings more business, because the Chris- 
tensen dusts both sides of sheet on face of solid 
cylinders. 

Your pressroom is free of bronze dust, because this 
machine is comparatively bronze-tight . . . is equipped 
with exhauster and bronze collecting system. 

Reduce costs by eliminating production “bottle-necks” .. . 
stops for inspection and adjustments . . . spoilage. Install 

Christensen High-Speed Bronzers and enjoy 
trouble-free bronzing. 


The Christensen Machine Co. 


100 Fourth Street Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices and Distributors 
in United States and Canada 


* Writ 
No. Pigg fore bulletin 


t e Christen. 


More Profits for You — with Christensen Equipment 
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Announcement 





ELDOM used, obsolete equipment is a prime source of unpro- 
S ductive expense in needless taxes, rent and lost efficiency. The 
scrapping of much or all of it would be a boon both to the industry 
and to the individual firm. 

Printing machinery manufacturers have contributed their share 
toward this end when replacing obsolete equipment with new ma- 
chinery. However, to remove and scrap such outdated, unused 
equipment without immediately replacing it might be equally desir- 
able in many cases. 

Therefore, to any reputable concern who, by previous arrange- 
ment with us, shall scrap any cylinder press, we are prepared to 
issue a credit certificate good for five years and in an amount four 
times that of the machine’s scrap value, the printer to retain the actual 
money received as scrap. No immediate new Miller purchase need 
be made, and even if a credit certificate never be used, the holder 
will have lost nothing as he will have received in cash the actual 
scrap value of the machine discarded. 

We hope by this means to assist our customers and those who 
contemplate the eventual purchase of Miller Equipment to rid 
themselves and the industry of machinery once an asset, now a 
liability. 

Full particulars will gladly be supplied upon request or may be 
obtained, in many instances, by a simple telephone call to your local 
Master Printers’ Association. 








MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


lle 
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MANY Millions of Dollars YEAR 


are invested in direct mail advertising, 
dealer helps, booklets and similar liter- 
ature issued by progressive companies 


in every line of America’s industries. 


This literature provides a continous 


stream of folding for the... 


Analysis of thousands of pieces of this huge volume of 
Advertising Printing reveals that 90% or more comes with- 
in the size range and folding range of the “Double-O”. 
Equally important is the fact that the “Double-O” will fold 
this class of work at higher average production than any 
other folder. 

This combination —siZE— FOLDING RANGE— SPEED — gives 
you the Folding Service you need to secure and retain 


your share of this most desirable and profitable class of 


work. 









“DOUBLE-O" CLEVELAND FOLDER 





























With a “Double-O” in your plant, you have folding 
service equal in quality and despatch to that obtainable 
in the largest and best equipped printing plants and 
binderies, on sheet sizes up to 22” x 28”. 

Its nine fold plates provide for the hundreds of kinds 
of folds from 4 pages to 64 pages that present-day ad- 
vertising demands. 

Its high speeds on parallel and right angle work, and 
provision for folding double impositions in right angles, 


assure unequaled production and lowest cost per 1,000. 





THE 


“DOUBLE-O" 


e FOLDS 
@ SCORES 
@ PERFORATES 
e@ SLITS AND PASTES 
3] 












Ask for literature, 
“In Step with the Times.” It illus- 
trates many practical “Double-O” 
folds and their folding speeds. 





















End your Search 
for a Truly WHITE 
Bond Paper that 
LIES FLAT 


By getting Acquainted with 


RID) One 


, “THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER’ 


Envelopes te Match 


WHITE For Letterheads « 14 ss Forms 
You’ll like HOWARD | GRAPH and HOWARD LEDGER too 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


Send me [] Howard Bond Portfolio _] Howard Ledger Portfolio 
{_] Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 





Paes ee 





City : State 
attach to your business stationery IP-4-40 
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Grayda - a striking new script whose novel horizontal 


weighting and narrow width afford effective display with 


the Victorian flavor so popular in today’s smart advertising 


th e Lyd IANS — their free, spirited interpretation of 


simple, readable, sans serif letter forms accounts for the 


general utility and popularity of this distinguished family 


Bulmer —a modern cutting of a classical letter whose 


sparkling design and clean-cut simplicity suit it to today’s 


typographic tastes, and make its revival particularly timely 


THE BALLOONS —ball-pen versions of sans serif caps 


that are as straightforward, vigorous and effective as the 


comic strip advertising in which they are so widely used 


For specimens, ask your ATF Salesman, or write 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


be 
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“and this time I don’t 
want the printing 


showing through 
from the back!” 


AVOID “SHOW THROUGH" THIS WAY 








PRINT YOUR to-be-mailed jobs on Hammermill Opaque. This paper is 
light in weight, but it has the opacity of much heavier stock. Whether For extra profit, print these 
the piece calls for line work, halftones or solids, use Hammermill Opaque jobs on Hammermill Opaque 
to avoid objectionable “show through.” Because it is light in weight, 

ag 1. Envelope Enclosures 
Hammermill Opaque cuts mailing costs for your customer. Use these 9. Self Mailers 
savings to give him better artwork . . . an extra color—at no extra cost. 3. Ascardien Webiers oid 
And ring up a bigger profit for yourself from the additional work that 4. Booklets 
runs over your equipment. 5. Legal Forms 
YOU CAN DEPEND on Hammermill Opaque for fast, trouble-free shop 6. Illustrated Letters 
performance. It prints well by both letterpress and offset. Its brilliant Se - oe ae 
white gives a lift and sparkle to halftone and color work. Type is sharp, 9. Time Tables 
clean . . . invites reading. See for yourself that Hammermill Opaque is 10. Maps 
whiter, brighter, more opaque. Mail coupon for opacity demonstration And scores of other similar jobs 
and handy sample book with full stock information. 




















ae ee ae a a 6 oP 6 a OP 6 ae 6m an GF an a oe 


: ; Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. | 

a A M M ft R M | L L ba eo: $ it! Please send me demonstration card and ] 
? for sample book of Hammermill Opaque. | 

OPAQUE Name 





Position 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 1p-ap 


i ns si ttn seem sis nn te eh bah nae ee ete id 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
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john, that New SEYBOLD 


is Helping 4S Make Money 


This is the Electric Auto Spacer, 

the most accurate, fastest cutter 

built for multiple and repeat 

work. Made in 8 different 
models 94” to 40". 





@ What can you say about your paper cutting 
machines, Mr. Printer? 

Are they helping you make money? Or do you 
have one or more that is a liability? Is it working 
in your shop on “borrowed time”— time borrowed 
from the scrap heap? 

Do you, every day, risk a sizeable investment in 
paper and presswork on an old, unreliable, obsoles- 
cent cutter that paid out its cost years and years ago? 

Perhaps you haven’t yet seen the new 1940 Sey- 
bolds! Maybe you hadn’t realized how much cutting 
machines have been improved since yours were built 


—how more accurately a modern machine cuts, 


SEYBOLD SALES AND SERVICE: 


, NEW YORK: 


E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. 
426-438 W. 33rd Street 
CHICAGO: 
Chas.N.StevensCo., Inc. 
110-116 W. Harrison St. 
ATLANTA, GA.: 
Harris-Seybold Sales 
Corporation, 120 Spring 
St., N. W. 
DAYTON: 
Central Sales District 
833 Washington Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS 
ANGELES, SEATTLE: 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
TORONTO, MONTREAL: 
Harris-Seybold - Potter 
(Canada) Limited 
LONDON, ENGLAND: 
Smyth-Horne, Limited 
LATIN AMERICA AND 
WEST INDIES: 
National Paper & Type 
Co., Inc. 


how much more dependable it is, how much safer. 


CUTTERS FOR EVERY NEED 
Seybold makes paper cutters to meet every graphic 
arts need, from the famous high-speed Electric Auto 
Spacer down to the 34" handclamp cutter. 

Why don’t you find out what a new Seybold will 
do for you? When you write for our catalog, indi- 
cate what your cutting requirements are and we will 
send you full descriptions and performance data on 
machines that meet your needs— without obligating 
you in any way. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION, Harris * Seybold « Potter Co. 


833 WASHINGTON STREET e@ e© e DAYTON, OHIO 


HAS THE EDGE 
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Monotype S tylescr upt No. 4.25 


DESIGNED BY SOL HESS « MONOTYPE ASSOCIATE ART DIRECTOR 


CHARACTERS IN FONTS 


ABCDEIGHIIK 
LMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZE 


$1234567890 


Chis new and original script letter has many characteristics which 
should make it of great value to printers and typographers in the 
setting of display lines for advertisements and promotional printing 





a (42> (42> Zs (42> Za La La 





Exquisite Apparel TAKE YOUR CUE FROM THE BIRDS 


A new season is born... an exciting, 
adventuresome season. Ohe very air és 
a challenge. This is the moment to 


abcdefghijkhklmn 


opgrtrsstuuwxyz 


select fur fashions that will give you a 
NEW PERSONALITY 
. THE SHORTEST, FASTEST AND 


We cordially invite you to view our 
Lustig mein collects of fall clothes : MOST CONVENIENT WAY—“AS THE CROW FLIES 7 * 


The balmy climate and golden beaches of 
Genuine Silver Seal Inlaid 
rugs in every populardesign 


14 Point 


h! } pn 
p Sout y — 


(SEND FOR SPECIMEN SHEETS) 





«+. coats, suits, dresses, a3 well as com- 


L lary ies and lingeri 


Florida attract more of the economically 
minded tourists every year, and the pleas- 
ure may be yours surprisingly easily. Trans- 
+ portation to Florida's tropical wonders isnow 
a simple matter to the traveler who uses 


“Che Crowflier” 


FLORIDA'S NEWEST STREAMLINER 
New York to Miami 











Go Oo California By 
way of Pacific Hyer 


18 Point 





for a quick, bi 
jqumpey southward. No longer does the trip 
” | is vacation paradise take the pleasure 
from your stay among the graceful 
Bs, brilliant flowers and lagoons— when 
‘Go South the Easy Way" —via Eastern 
FASHIONS. __ |poord Express. You will find the lower 
|| Pf transportation plus the moderate liv- 
l|Fost so helpful to your winter vacation, 





Spring Dresses 


24 Point 


French Hats 


30 Point 


Fine Suits 


36 Point 


Cordials 


48 Point 


Dance 


60 Point 


Sleds 


72 Point 


Feather-Ored Mules 


So comfortable, you'll forget 
your feet except to see how nice 


Do Dramatize Your Foot sot ris- ¢ 
skin, draped with the skill of a fine dressmaker, 

trims the vamp of this high-cut Navy Blue Gab- 
ardine Gore Pump. Made of d i. pell 
and preshrunk gabardine and serviceable leather soles. 


Wheat With Brown There's an impor- i 
tant vogue afoot for wheat colored linen shoes 
trimmed with copper tones. Women like the way 

they blend with so many colors and the fact that they are 
80 easy to keep clean. Genuine leather soles for long wear. 





they look. Smartly tailored to 
complement your best house 
coat, Beautiful Floral Print— —_|| I RRS RZ eed eed eee) 
looks and wears well. Flexible 
hard leather soles, 2-inch 
leather top heels. Quality 
at a price to suit everyone. 


Please mail to me my 


FREE COPY 
‘| Carter's 1940 Wallpaper 


THE FINEST WALLPAPER BOOK EVER OFFERED 


Whatever your problem is, just describe it-in 

New Large Size a letter, or better still, fill in the Coupon and 
* send for free Carter's 1940 Wallpaper Book. 
Remember, there's no obligation. Get started 
on your home planning. Mail Coupon Now. 











New Low Prices 





Lanston MONOTYPE Machine Company 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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e Spray outfits for the pre- 
vention of offsetting will 


FOR OF ES ET 7 last indefinitely and can be 


adapted to many changes if 


PROTECTI ON | properly constructed. But it 


... SEE DEVILBISS © takes a spray-builder of wide 
‘ experience to know how. 

DeVilbiss has spent more 

than fifty years perfecting sprays, and today 

DeVilbiss Spray Equipment is used through- 

out the world because of its efficiency and 

sitet dependability. Send for details about the fifteen 

necessary wires standard DeVilbiss Outfits, portable and 


and gadgets makes r 
the DeVilbiss out- stationary, to meet every pressroom need. 


fit simplicity itself 
both to install THE DEVILBISS COMPANY e TOLEDO, OHIO 
and to operate. Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Equipment licensed for use under U.S. Patent No.2,078,790 


Fanisiaiitites OFFSETTING « SLIPSHEETING * INK DOCTORING ¢ RACKING « LOST RUNNING TIME 
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ONE OF TWO COTTRELL-CLAYBOURN TWO-COLOR ROTARY PRESSES 
USED BY THE STRAW BERRY-HILL PRESS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


John McQueeny, of the Strawberry-Hill Press, Inc., 
New York, writes: “The Cottrell Claybourn Two- 
Color Rotary Press in our plant is doing splendid 
work. We have been running regularly at about 4900 
sheets per hour, netting 3900, and we're gradually 
doing better. 

“Do we like this press? The answer is that we gave 


you a repeat order for a second one.” 


The Cottrell Claybourn Rotary offers the same advan- 


_ tages of rotary press operation that are enjoyed by 


large-edition printers — on runs of moderate length 
as well as long runs — including Cottrell ink distribu- 
tion, uniform impression, and accurate register. Write 


for particulars about this modern press. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 
NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street « CHICAGO: 400 West Madison Street 
CLAYBOURN DIVISION : 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 1-3, Baldwins P1., Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, E. C. 1 


<LAYBOURN DIVISION - TWO-COLOR ROTARY PRESS 





























PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION - 






APRIL, 1940 








WHAT'S NEW IN NOVELTY 
SHADES AND COLORS 


One of the most popular ‘‘Keeping in 
Touch”’ items we ever ran told about IPI’s 
sensational color, as reported in ‘““The New 
Yorker,’’ ‘‘Expectant Mother Green.”’ 
Later, we were able to produce a ‘“‘Fun-in- 
Bed Red.” As you may recall, both of 
these unusual names were explained by 
the fact that the colors were made spe- 
cially for publications called, respectively, 
“Expectant Mother’’ and ‘“‘Fun-in-Bed.” 

Now we are pleased to announce the 
latest addition to this list of ‘‘specialties.” 
One of our Baltimore representatives re- 
ports the recent sale of “One Night Blue.” 
What this is, or why this is, we weren’t 
able to find out at press time. However, it 
does seem a worthy and logical successor 
to our previous color oddities. When you 
get that ‘One Night Blue’’ feeling, let 
us know. 


A recent survey indicates that 81 per 
cent of the college students on 33 campuses 
believe that advertising performs a useful 
service. An even higher percentage could 
be found, no doubt, if the survey were 
extended to include newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers. 


“CONFUCIUS SAY...” 
HERE'S THE LATEST 


If there is anything left now that Con- 
fucius didn’t say we want to know what it 
is and why he neglected it. But that’s not 
what we wanted to tell you. This is really 
about Chinese money—A.D. 1940, After 
Confucius 2500. We just saw a series of 
crisp bank notes issued by the Republic of 
China in denominations running from one 
cent up to a dollar. The one-cent bills are 
really very nice looking; worth a penny 
just from an esthetic standpoint, not to 
mention their cash exchange value. 





The bills were printed in three different 
countries: China, the United States, and 
Great Britain. There is one common de- 
nominator for the whole group, however: 
all the notes are engraved or lithographed, 
with IPI inks. Which proves, as Confucius 
say (stop us if you’ve heard this): ““Man 
who use good ink make lots of money.” 
Lots of Chinese money, anyway. 
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Science Uses a Stop Watch 





Perhaps the most familiar use for stop watches is clocking the pace of 
runners at a track meet. This stop watch has never seen a hundred-yard 
dash; it has dedicated its life to science, so to speak. Here, it is being 


used to time the rate of flow of printing 





Everyday in Every Way 


Not long ago, a printer said to one of our 
representatives, “Bill, I have your Every- 
day inks running on eight of my presses 
today, and for all kinds of jobs.’ Printers 
are finding that IPI’s handsomely-pack- 
aged Everyday line has a great many uses. 
Have you tried Everyday inks for auto- 
matic presswork? 


ink vehicles. The instrument shown in the 
background is a viscosimeter adapted for 
the use of technicians in The Research 
Laboratories of IPI’s parent company, 
Interchemical Corporation. 


Checking Viscosity 


Viscosity (or rate of flow) is so impor- 
tant a characteristic of printing inks that 
it must be checked with the utmost preci- 
sion. In The Research Laboratories, where 
new formulations are constantly being 
evolved, only the most careful testing 








Package Award Winners 
Must Read Our Ads 


In the 1940 All-America and Wolf Award 
packaging competitions, 23 awards went 
to packages printed with IPI inks. This is 
by far the largest total using the inks of 
any one manufacturer. 

There must be a reason! Either these 
leading packagers read our advertising, or 
they listen to our salesman. Or perhaps 
they have discovered. from experience, 
that IPI developments (like new pigmented 
aniline inks, Vaporin, Holdfast, Lithox 
and other new inks for packagers) offer 
them production and sales advantages that 
can’t be overlooked. 


methods can be used. This very sensitive 
viscosimeter will make sure that the Labo- 
ratory’s viscosity readings will be accurate 
to the last decimal point. 

Inkmaking used to bea craft. It still is, to 
acertain extent; but, more than a craft, it is 
becoming a science. IPI’s fundamental lab- 
oratory studies are helping to make it one. 











With all the new curbs and regulations 
on advertising copy, soon the best-qualified 
advertising writers will be lawyers. 
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PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS om 


nM 
THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, 


° MINNEAPOLIS e 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


NEW YOR K e SAN FRANCISCO 








“That's the Paper I Want" 


UCCESSFUL printers know that the one 
S sure way of closing a sale is by showing 
the customer a dummy which he likes. Then 
he doesn’t go shopping elsewhere. Moreover, 
there will be no kickbacks when the job is de- 
livered; for the customer knows just what he 


will get and has given his approval in advance. 


For these reasons the Beckett Perpetual Auto- 
file is the greatest selling tool a printer or ad- 
vertising man can have. With its aid you can 
show your customer instantly thousands of 


different papers and combinations of paper. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPAN 


The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file, only nineteen 
inches high, contains 297 dummy sheets, 9 x 12 
after folding, including 179 different items 
of the most attractive cover, text, offset and 
opaque papers obtainable, together with the in- 
dispensable color finder. The contents are per- 
petually renewable without cost or effort. The 


steel cabinet is beautiful and never wears out. 


If you are in the graphic arts it may be yours 
for the nominal price of $5.00, but a fraction 
of its cost. Money refunded if you notify us 


within thirty days that you are dissatisfied. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN 
HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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HE LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL OF 
THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


“The 





S. of Frain, Editor 


BRITISH PRINTERS FACING 


Paper rationing made effective on March 3; purchases restricted to 60 per cent of those made in period from 


ASTER PRINTERS of Great Brit- 
M ain are facing numerous 
questions forced upon them 
by the grim realities of war. How far 
should Government control be ap- 
plied to the industry? How may 
hours of labor be readjusted to make 
it possible to do required work not- 
withstanding “blackouts,” and time 
spent by employes in air shelters? 
How can printers adjust prices in a 
depressed market to provide for in- 
creased costs of materials on the one 
hand, and the demands of labor for 
a war bonus to meet rising living 
costs on the other? What adjust- 
ments in operation can be made be- 
cause of the restrictions placed upon 
industry with reference to use of es- 
sential materials? What effect has 
war upon the fulfilment of con- 
tracts made before fighting began? 
These and other questions are be- 
ing considered from all angles by 
standing and special committees of 
the British Federation of Master 
Printers. As a consequence of the 
trend toward Government control of 
the industry, meetings of local print- 
ers’ associations are so crowded that 
normal accommodations have been 
found to be inadequate. Officials of 
the B.F.M.P. have reported that 
there has been a notable increase in 
the membership of the Federation, 
including firms of very substantial 
size “who hitherto have held aloof.” 
A comment made was that the co- 
operation of these firms was wel- 
comed “in these days when it is so 
essential for the trade to stand to- 
gether.” A hope was expressed “that 


land 
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trinter 


March 1 to May 31, 1939, during licensing period ending June 1, 1940. Blackouts bring other complications 


collaboration in these days of stress 
will lead to happier codperation in 
the forward advance of the industry 
when the strife is o’er.” 


Rationing Held Unnecessary 

Concerning possible Government 
control of the printing industry, one 
printer contributing to a symposium 
on the subject in Caxton Magazine, 
wrote: “Suggestion of Government 
control of the industry is one which 
will be repugnant to the vast ma- 
jority of printers, and such control is 
entirely unnecessary. No trade in 
this country has taken so much trou- 
ble to organize itself or is in fact so 
well organized. Any necessary action 
can be taken far better from within 
the industry itself.” Another printer 
discussing the question, said: “Talk 
of Government control is nonsense. 
Just visualize the printing industry 
—a collection of mostly small houses 
doing an infinite variety of jobs. We 
are not one of the big stable indus- 
tries—cotton, coal, or iron—in which 
certain principles can be laid down 
and carried out. Provided we can 
keep from big rises in wages, too 
high price of paper, we can paddle 
our own canoes, and we can do it far 
better than one man sitting in an 
office in London.” 


Some Exceptions Are Made 
Notwithstanding expressions of 
sentiment by printers against it, 
paper rationing was put into effect 
on March 3, and will continue dur- 
ing the current license period which 
ends June 1, 1940. Under the ration- 
ing order no person or firm can ob- 
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WAR PROBLEMS 





tain, from any paper house or mill, 
more than 60 per cent of the amount 
in weight delivered to him for the 
period from March 1 to May 31, 
1939. The restriction not only limits 
deliveries of mills to their printer 
customers, but also applies to deliv- 
eries to their own converting plants. 
Paper required for Government con- 
tracts is not subject to the restric- 
tions, neither do limitations apply to 
use of paper for packaging and wrap- 
ping of foodstuffs, or for goods re- 
quired for exporting. Production of 
books and other necessary publica- 
tions is not entirely under the ban. 
Another exception is made in the 
case of printers or other paper users 
who did not make any purchases 
during the test period of a year ago. 
In such cases applications for li- 
censes will be considered by the 
authorities in charge of the enforce- 
ment of the restrictive measures. 
Consideration is also being given in 
cases of certain contracts in writing 
existing between seller and user of 
paper which contracts were entered 
into prior to January 23, 1940. No 
promise has been given as to what 
may happen after expiration of the 
current licensing period, May 31. 
Loss of apprentices to the industry 
because of the war demands is a 
question commented upon by an- 
other printer who urged that a 
proper scheme be established inside 
the trade for the selection and train- 
ing of new apprentices, so “that 
when they become journeymen they 
may also become craftsmen.” An- 
other printer analyzing conditions 























commented upon the lack of adver- 
tising printing volume in the various 
shops. Industries like wool, cloth- 
ing, and steel, busy with supplying 
products “with a view to bringing 
the war to a successful conclusion” 
need little advertising and printed 
matter. Continuing, this printer said: 
“The blackout has caused a complete 
cessation of poster advertising, at 
any rate for the winter months.” 


Industry Is Resourceful 

M. S. McCorquodale, M. P., presi- 
dent, London Master Printers Asso- 
ciation, in his comments, also printed 
in Caxton Magazine, said that be- 
cause “war is full of surprises,” he 
did not think it profitable to plan too 
far in advance as to what printers 
should do. “There is a remarkable 
reserve of enterprise and efficiency 
in the printing trade, especially in 
London, which I feel is capable of 
facing up to the serious troubles 
that lie ahead if it is not hampered 
by excess of Government control or 
interference,” wrote Mr. McCorquo- 
dale. “It is quite possible, however, 
that the paper question, if Sweden 
gets involved in the war, may be- 
come critical so far as the better 
class qualities are concerned. In that 
case it is obvious that a completely 
new situation of extreme gravity 
will be facing us, but I think we 
should be unwise to spend too much 
time brooding over such possible 
disasters until they actually occur.” 


What About Blackouts? 

Two proposals were being consid- 
ered in January by the Master 
Printers and the Printing and Kin- 
dred Trades Federation. One was as 
follows: “That in the event of work- 
ers having to suspend work during 
the period of an air-raid warning, 
and so long as the workers remain 
on the premises or in air-raid shel- 
ters provided or designated, the 
workers shall receive half-pay in re- 
spect of working hours for any such 
period of suspension of work, the 
employers’ liability in any pay week 
being limited to a maximum of five 
hours full pay (that is, the equiva- 
lent of ten hours lost time); and 
that the employers should as far as 
practicable, give the employes the 
opportunity of making up the wages 
lost by working (at ordinary rates) 
the necessary number of hours at 
times to be mutually arranged be- 
tween the management and the 
chapel concerned.” 


Shorter Noon Period Asked 
Another proposal dealt with the 
subject of re-arrangement of work- 
ing hours to provide for the comple- 
tion of a working week in daylight, 
and also “to enable wages lost 
through air-raid warnings to be 
made up.” The union representatives 
said that no objection would be 
raised where employers and em- 
ployes mutually agreed “to reduce 
the period of the mid-day meal even 
to half an hour with a view to en- 
abling working hours to be com- 
pleted in daylight as far as possible.” 
Firms in the industry which cannot 
successfully “black out” their prem- 
ises and continue operation have 
taken advantage of the plan of re- 
arrangement of hours. The restric- 
tion provides that “no person shall 
during the hours of darkness cause 
or permit any light inside any roofed 
building—to be displayed unless the 
light is so obscured as to prevent any 





Paper Control Notice 


@ In Circular No. 385, the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce reported that under 
Order No. 5 of the British Ministry of 
Control, “The import of goods pro- 
hibition, effective March 3, prohibits, 
except under license, importation: 
“Paper and board made from 
paper or pulp whether coated or 
otherwise treated in any manner or 
not and whether consisting of more 
than one layer or not, other than 
strawboard (not including corrugated 
board), lined or unlined, which is al- 
ready subject to license under import 
prohibition order Number One: 
“Articles made wholly or mainly 
from paper or from board made from 
paper or pulp, the following: Com- 
posite paper and composite paper 
boards; corrugated paper and board 
boxes, bags, cartons, cases and other 
similar containers. The usual exemp- 
tion is provided for goods dispatched 
to the United Kingdom before the ef- 
fective date of the order which was 
issued at the request of the Ministry 
of Supply to assist in regulating the 
supply of imported paper and cer- 
tain paper manufactures on lines 
similar to those being put into effect 
for home-produced paper and to limit 
for exchange reasons importation of 
paper for non-essential purposes. 
“Applications for licenses which 
must be made initially to the Paper 
Controller, Ministry of Supply, will 
be considered on their merits having 
regard to the ultimate use for which 
the products are intended. Each li- 
cense will be valid for three calen- 
dar months and will be issued in the 
name of the actual importer only.” 














illumination therefrom being visible 
from outside the building—.” 
Restrictions governing the use of 
“petrol” has resulted in a substitute 
having been developed for washing 
up in printing plants. Lithographers 
using aluminum plates are facing 
difficulties because of war restric- 
tions on this metal. A bulletin, titled, 
“The War and Printers’ Costs,” has 
been issued by the British Federa- 
tion of Master Printers. Among the 
increases in costs of operation, cited, 
were: air-raid precautions; war-risk 
insurance; increase of price of raw 
materials; extra artificial lighting 
owing to obscuration; increases ow- 
ing to depletion of staff because of 
additional overtime, excessive spoil- 
age and reduced output; transport 
difficulties; overhead charges in re- 
lation to short-time working. 


A Letter to This Journal 

In a recent communication from 
England to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
comes personal reactions and side- 
lights on the rations situation from 
this man’s viewpoint. It alludes to 
things heretofore mentioned. 

“Although the war is with us, the 
expected clouds of fighting planes 
have not, as yet, materialized,” he 
writes, “but the vast air raid pre- 
cautions, air raid shelters, hospital, 
ambulance, accident, and fire auxil- 
iary services are everywhere in evi- 
dence. Our district is thronged with 
men in khaki. There is nothing which 
brings home to one the prospects of 
a long war more than rationing. 
Petrol alone hits every direction of 
travel. How would you like to be 
restricted to six gallons a month? 

“Paper is ‘controlled’ in quantity 
and price, both maker and user 
being entirely in the hands of the 
Authority. 

“Most details of ‘supply’ for our 
industry are more and more difficult 
to obtain and indeed the buyer, in 
self defense, is apt to purchase be- 
yond his demands simply because of 
the value of reserved stock. 


Problems Faced Firmly 

“Employers and employes work 
together quite amicably but a test 
for this harmony now comes in the 
application of the latter for a war 
bonus. This is under discussion. 

“I might write to great length on 
our trade conditions, but all sum up 
—this is war-time. We are firmly 
facing all problems and setting, I 
think, a good example.” 
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SELLING PRINTING WHEN IT IS NOT NEEDED 


Those who say they have no need for printing in their business need to be shown a specific, profitable way to 


use it. A printer tells Chas. N. Tunnell of several different cases where they bought when given a suggestion 


of printing just now.” “We don’t 

have much occasion for printing 
in our business.” With slight varia- 
tions, printing salesmen have heard 
these comments from prospects and 
suspects every day; and, in most in- 
stances, the prospects think they are 
telling the truth and that they are 
saving their own as well as the sales- 
man’s time. 

I like to call on the buyer who 
doesn’t need printing. 

When a buyer needs printing, he 
knows pretty well what he wants, 
and too frequently he knows he can 
buy it at about what he is willing 
to pay for the job. He asks for bids 
or shops the job around in the com- 
petitive field. We go after this com- 
petitive business and get a big vol- 
ume in it; but the volume which 
pays our best profits, from customers 
who prove to be the most loyal, is 
printing that is sold to men who 
didn’t know they needed the job. 


* 


The Message Goes Through: We 
do some of the printing for the local 
telephone company; but this is busi- 
ness that is competitive. We missed 
a big job recently because of price, 
but we came back and sold a job 
without price competition because 
we created the folder and gave the 
printing buyer and public relations 
director the idea of how this printed 
piece could be used to sell more 
service. Just as “The mails must go 
through,” is conceded generally, the 
telephone companies work on the 
policy that “The message must get 
through.” This policy has been the 
theme of national advertising; but 
we localized the thing for a folder 
to tie-in with local people, recent 
dates, familiar places. 

We drew up a dummy with an 
illustration depicting a distracted 
mother holding an injured child and 
reaching for the telephone. We had 
read of a case where a local woman 
had saved her child’s life by getting 
a doctor for an emergency operation, 
performed on the way to the hos- 


I DO NOT need a thing in the way 


pital. We got this woman’s permis- 
sion to make pictures and use her 
name simply by showing her that it 
might mean the saving of some other 
child’s life if more people were en- 
couraged to put in telephones, have 
straight lines instead of party lines, 
convenient extensions, et cetera. 

Another suggested picture in the 
dummy showed a scared woman who 
heard a prowler at the back door. 
The caption under this picture show- 
ing the woman with her hand on the 
telephone was this: “Just dial the 
operator and say ‘Police.’ Your tele- 
phone is your direct tie with the po- 
lice department twenty-four hours 
out of every day.” 

A third picture showed linemen 
making temporary repairs during a 
storm in which messages must get 
through for aid. 

With this dummy and with the 
permission of local subjects in writ- 
ing so that the prospects could de- 
pend upon obtaining the proper pho- 
tographs, et cetera, we offered our 
presentation. Result: We sold a job 
without competition that netted 
more profit than a dozen jobs like 
the office form we lost because our 
price was high. 


* 


Fleet Maintenance Cost Forms: It 
is surprising how few commercial 
car fleet owners know their actual 
operating costs. Some of these bak- 
ers, dairy plant operators, laundry 
plant owners, wholesale grocery op- 
erators, beverage firms, taxi fleet 
owners, oil field hauling contractors, 
and others have only a hazy idea of 
what their average cost a mile is, 
and they have no idea as to the in- 
dividual cost for each truck. We 
found one fleet owner who wanted 
to carry his cost system further than 
usual and keep a daily report on all 
trucks, and a simple record of each 
vehicle. We helped this customer to 
develop a cost sheet for each truck, 
then a master sheet for the monthly 
operating cost for the entire fleet. 
We printed this job at a reasonable 
profit and, with this customer’s per- 


mission, we were soon contacting 
other fleet owners and giving them 
actual comparative operating figures 
to interest them in keeping better 
records of maintenance and operat- 
ing costs. 

It wasn’t long until the fleet oper- 
ators of our city started getting to- 
gether. They .organized a club and 
the fleet superintendents began pool- 
ing their experiences and exchanging 
ideas—and we started printing the 
forms for most of these fleet man- 
agers. Because we helped them im- 
prove operating efficiency in this in- 
stance, we were able to get into 
many of these places for other print- 
ing jobs and extra profits. 


* 


Extra Items Supplied Hotels: All 
hotels are liberal buyers of printing; 
but we have held the lion’s share of 
the business from one hotel group 
simply by passing along occasional 
little ideas that pay dividends far in 
excess of the cost of the printing. 
For example, this hotel firm, like 
other hotel organizations, lost hun- 
dreds of dollars annually through 
people carrying away towels and 
linens, silver, pictures, and other 
things for souvenirs, or simply be- 
cause they felt that they had paid 
enough and were entitled to carry 
away something from the hotel. 

We suggested a printed card for 
each hotel room. These cards were 
headed up: “This room is furnished 
with the following items:” Then, fol- 
lowing the list of items including 
linens, furnishings, et cetera, was this 
statement: “If your room is short 
any of the items listed here, please 
call the housekeeper, for we en- 
deavor to keep each room fully fur- 
nished and make a careful check to 
assure you the best of service.” 

After a trial, this hotel company 
ordered a large quantity of these 
cards, placing one under the glass 
top on each dresser. It was found 
that far fewer people carried away 
things when they realized that a 
check was made of the room follow- 
ing each departure. 
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One simple little idea has resulted 
in an extra printing job for this ho- 
tel group. We suggested that each 
toilet seat be banded with a printed 
strip or band saying, “This toilet has 
been thoroughly sterilized since last 
occupant checked out.” Although all 
hotels follow this practice of clean- 
ing and sterilizing toilet seats, few 
people know it and the printed re- 
minder is one that makes guests feel 
proud they selected a hotel where 
they can feel safe and comfortable. 

We have also sold a number of 
cards that are used under the glass 
tops of dressers to remind guests 
that the hotel room has been re- 
decorated, and that leaning chairs 
against the wall, burning cigarettes 
on the floor or furniture, and other 
bits of carelessness, are not only ex- 
pensive, but may even endanger the 
lives of people through fire. These 
cards are merely reminders that ask 
for the codperation of the guests and 
visitors in a tactful manner. 


* 


Funeral Director Okays Idea: A 
funeral director didn’t need print- 
ing. “Because,” he told us, “no one 
wants to die and I can’t advertise.” 
We showed him where the average 
family knows so little about funeral 
services and funeral homes that they 
think the price for the casket is 
the whole service and that $300 for 
a casket might sound like robbery. 
This man began to see the light and 
together we planned a booklet illus- 
trating the home-like atmosphere of 


“SUN PRINTING CO 


the funeral director’s chapel, music 
room, private rooms, slumber rooms, 
display room, and other parts of the 
building. This booklet then went into 
the story of how a skilled staff must 
be maintained to be at the call of 
patrons, how the finest of motor 
equipment must also be maintained 
ready for use, how each service car- 
ries the complete facilities of the 
home and the staff, and other factors 
that enter into funeral prices. 


* 


A Hobby Folder: Most reputable 
doctors, dentists, and lawyers frown 
upon advertising, and so these fields 
are usually barred to the advertis- 
ing printer. But we sold a profitable 
printing job to a dentist by appeal- 
ing to his hobby and showing him 
that friends and patrons would ap- 
preciate a little informal glimpse 
into his life after office hours. 

This particular dentist was a gar- 
dener of ability, raising some rare 
flowers and plants, and developing 
new things that had attracted atten- 
tion. We suggested a little folder 
with some pictures of this dentist’s 
flower gardens, greenhouse, et cetera, 
showing some of his flowers in nat- 
ural color. We didn’t mention that 
such a folder could be an advertis- 
ing piece. We simply told this den- 
tist that friends and acquaintances 
would be delighted to follow him be- 
hind the scenes and to hear what he 
has td say about certain plants. 

As a result, we printed a small 
booklet illustrated with pictures of 





We are assured that our portions will be bigger than 
the 6 point above, or we would all be behind the 
$-hall, gastronomically speaking, of course. 








the dentist at his hobby, pictures o 
plants, and the dentist’s own stor; 
of some of these plants. These book. 
lets were given out to friends, mem- 
bers of some of the garden clubs 
and to other people interested ix 
hobbies, flowers, and plants. Nx 
mention of this man’s profession wa: 
made, but naturally, any printed 
piece or booklet that helps make a 
man better known is an advertise- 
ment. Soon, the newspapers became 
interested in this man’s hobby and 
his accomplishments in botany and 
plant life and printed stories about 
him that also “helped the cause.” 


* 


A Bakery Supplies Jobber: This 
man said he didn’t need printing. 
“because advertising was a matter 
for the manufacturers and he was 
only a distributor.” We showed him 
where regular mailings of cards and 
flyers would help make calls for him 
and supplement the personal calls of 
the salesman. As a result, he in- 
creased his mail-order business and 
found more bakers were learning to 
check their requirements in advance 
and have a list ready when this job- 
ber’s salesman did call in person. 

An oil company had all the high- 
way maps required by its stations for 
months to come. We showed these 
people that an inexpensive city map, 
showing all the main thoroughfares 
through town, would be appreciated 
and make a good advertising piece. 
Presto! Another good printing order 
to a firm that wasn’t in the market. 


€ got thi, 
Ff our sina rgaeafick 


Robert P. Easland, president of the Sun Printing Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, suggests that critics of printing may want to 
add these to. their “rogues’ galleries.” Done in a kidding mood, for holiday consumption, he says, outside bids weren’t asked on them 
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THE HIDDEN TAXES OF PRINTING REVEALED 


Taxes make up the largest part of the dollar which the industry collects for its work, and it’s growing larger 
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Above is shown the high percentages of taxes in the printing sales 
dollar for a period of ten years. If the present trends continue, it 


@ THE TOTAL of the tax items ap- 
pearing on the printer’s monthly 
statements, although they play hob 
with his monthly profits, is small 
in comparison with the total taxes 
that are actually included in the 
printing sales dollar. Most of the 
taxes sold by the printer are so 
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hidden that it is necessary to ana- 
lyze all of the expense items of the 
cost sheet and all of the items of 
purchased materials and services 
before a true measure of the tax 
burden is revealed. In 1929, this 
tax burden was 18.7 per cent of 
a printing sales dollar. Eight years 


indicates how the percentage threatens to grow larger so that by end 
of 1940, some 40 per cent of each printing sales dollar will be taxes 


later in 1938 it had reached 31.2 
per cent, with the trend indicating 
as much as 40 per cent by the end 
of the year 1940. For that reason, 
it is well for the printer to keep in 
mind constantly that one of the 
very definite factors of his dollar 
of sales is selling taxes. 
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Ink “Freezes” to Surface of Paper 


e VELo ink that “freezes” to the 
paper’s surface instead of setting by 
absorption, evaporation, or oxidation 
is now available, J. M. Huber, In- 
corporated, of New York City, an- 
nounces. The ink is the invention 
of Walter Huber. It is another 
contribution to the ever-present 
demand for speedier printing pro- 
duction coupled with freedom from 
offsetting and other troubles. 

While inks have always heretofore 
reached the printer in liquid or paste 
form, Velo comes in solid form, 
resembling coal, and is broken up 
before going into the fountain of the 
press. Liquefaction takes place in the 
fountain by application of heat. 

Under the present technique, the 
fountain is water-jacketed and in- 
sulated. Hot water at about 200 de- 
grees Fahrenheit is circulated in the 
jacket, melting the ink to proper 
fluidity. It then feeds out over the 
fountain ball, which is heated from 
within, goes across the ink carriage, 
and finally onto the form rollers and 
the form. 

Ink cylinders, vibrating _ steel 
cylinders, and plate cylinders are 
ail hot-water heated, internally, to 
maintain uniform temperature at 
all points. It is extremely important 
that there be just the right amount of 
heat. So insulation and control are 
necessary and it has been found that 
with tested installations the water 
leaving the fountain and the cylin- 
ders varies only a few degrees from 
the desired temperature for the ink. 

“In our preferred form of equip- 
ment,” Frank G. Breyer, chemical 
engineer for Singmaster & Breyer, of 
New York City, who worked on the 
new ink, said, “the ink carriage is 
equipped with a separate small mo- 
tor drive so that when it is not locked 
in with the press driving gears, an 
automatic switch starts the small 
motor and keeps the carriage turn- 
ing over slowly.” 

Thus, the heat is kept constant 
and everything is ready to run the 
moment the ink carriage is locked 
into the press. 

However, it is pointed out no in- 
volved or expensive changeovers are 
required in equipment to gain the 
advantage of cold-set ink. Practically 
every type of web press now in use 
can be readily adapted to this proc- 
ess. Only hot water connections to 
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shaft and fountain are added. The 
only other outward change is the 
elimination of the offset mechanism. 
Turning off the heat is all that’s 
needed to run with regular letter- 
press inks. 

What happens when the ink at 200 
degrees hits the (relatively) cold 
paper is described as follows: 

“The ink film next to the paper 
thickens enormously while the sur- 
face of the ink next to the heated 
metal relief surface remains highly 
fluid.” As a consequence, the ink lit- 
erally is pulled from the relief sur- 
faces. This prevents fill-ins in fine 
screen work. 

It is this property of the new ink 
that makes it possible, the manu- 
facturers say, to print on ordinary 
news-print with 133-line halftones 
and to hold the sharpness of out- 
line and absence of fill-in found 
with coated and calendered papers. 


There is no lateral or vertical spread 
of the ink due to fiber absorption of 
liquid as with slower drying inks. 

Every pressroom executive will be 
interested in this statement from the 
makers of “Velo” ink: 

“In ... commercial runs we 
quickly became aware of the fact 
that not only were clean-ups of the 
relief surfaces unnecessary because 
there was no oxidation, hardening, 
or gumming of the ink, but also be- 
cause there were no fiber or coating 
particles working back from the 
paper.” Thus, only when color is to 
be changed is a washup of the press 
necessary. 

Mr. Breyer, whom we have quoted 
previously, told the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try, at a graphic arts session, that 
because there is no heating of the 
paper, the process saved printers 
money and papermakers headaches. 

“Heating and desiccating paper in 
order to dry ink, as you know, 
brings out even minute irregularities 





@ It's been said that when one reader 
writes to the editor and tells what he 
likes (or dislikes!) about something in 
his publication, there are dozens who 
think the same. They‘re just too busy 
—or bothered-—to write. 

Well, our cover for March must have 
caused many cocked-eyebrows with- 
out creating correspondence. We know 
since we've had quite a few letters 
from subscribers who wrote to ask 
what the cover was all about, some 
from those who “thumbs-upped” the 
idea of showing the 45-year-old cover. 

In a word, we believed the story 
of Will Bradley and his great con- 
tributions to the improvement of print- 
ing should be told. We felt that those 
who read the Bradley article would 
be interested in seeing again—or for 
the first time—a Bradley cover design. 
The one selected was not regarded an 
outstanding design, but it does show 
the changes that have taken place in 
the last four decades. 

Getting back to the letters, we ad- 
mit frankly that we were pleased with 
the decided interest they revealed in 
The Inland Printer. It is evident many 
study us literally from cover to cover! 
Even though we were kidded, we are 
glad our readers were thinking and 
writing about the illustration. 

We believe some who intended to 
write, but didn’t, will get a smile— 
as we did—out of what some others 





Will Bradley Design Arouses Conjectures! 


wrote. So here’s what came from the 
Jansky Printing Company, of Water- 
town, Wisconsin: 

“We give up! What is it? A tropical 
fish, cross-section of a sponge, a par- 
tial blackout, a doodler’s nightmare, or 
Pittsburgh on a smoky day? 

“And on a printer's magazine! 
Phooey!” 

Amused minds run in like channels 
evidently because the cover circulated 
among the staff of the Padgett Printing 
Company, of Dallas, Texas, and 
brought these conjectures as to what 
the design was supposed to represent: 
(a.) Map of Darkest Africa: (b.) Sil- 
houette of a Nightmare; (c.) Something 
belonging to Gargantua; (d.) Gone with 
the Wind; (e.) Dust Bowl Scene. A 
sixth member of the staff said, “IT give 
up. What is it?” 

Hal D. Padgett of the company 
echoes this puzzled query, writing, 
“With all due respect to Mr. Will Brad- 
ley’s ability as a cover designer, and 
with full realization that this month's 
illustration appearing on the cover of 
The Inland Printer was made forty-five 
years ago, and without the slightest 
desire to be funny, we'd still like to 
know, what is it?” 

We like to have letters from readers 
who tell us frankly when they dis- 
agree with us. Are there any others 
who didn’t approve of the cover 

choice? Or did? 
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in the stock. When this is coupled 
with long leads between impressions, 
that the heating and cooling opera- 
tions require, a test is put upon 
paper that only luxury goods can 
meet.” 

In summary, production advan- 
tages of the new cold-set ink, ac- 
cording to the Huber company, are: 
printing production speeds restricted 
only by the top rate at which web 
can be run, elimination of offset 
webs, no penetration of ink regard- 
less of absorbency of the stock, thus 
making fine halftone screen work 
possible on rough absorbent paper, 
no change of lead of web through the 
press, paper is not subjected to 
stretching, shrinkage, or strain, and, 
finally, fire and health hazards re- 
duced in the pressroom. 


* * 


Unusual Paint Book 

National Chemical & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, maker of 
Luminall paint for walls and ceilings, 
has introduced an innovation in paint 
sales promotion. 

It is a booklet entitled, “A Short 
Course in Interior Decoration.” The 
publication contains many illustra- 
tions of rooms done in full color. In 
the preparation of the drawings, the 
artist was instructed to use actual 
Luminall paint for all walls and ceil- 
ings, and elsewhere, if practicable. 

Instead of hindering the artwork, 
the artist found the paint handled 
well. It also gave more natural effects 
than his regular colors. Finally, he 
had a perfect match, of course, with 
the manufacturer’s own sample cards. 

Luminall is a paste casein paint. 
This type of paint has come into 
wide-spread use for walls and ceil- 
ings in the past decade because of its 
high light-reflecting qualities and its 
true color values. 

The booklet which sells for a nomi- 
nal sum is advertised in general mag- 
azines. Though not featured, requests 
accompanied by remittances have 
been double those received for a free 
booklet which is heavily featured. 


* * 


One of the Best Layouts 


The December folder we believe to 
be one of the best folder layouts you 
have ever had. Thanking you kindly 
for your help.—John L. Gorny, Gorny- 
Winzler Press, Bryan, Ohio. 


(The mailing piece for this month will 
be found on pages 41-42. Another good 
one!—Editor) 


“Post” Goes Streamlined 

Latest face-lifting operation in the 
newspaper world is that performed 
on the New York Post by the de- 
signer Norman Bel Geddes. First of 
the papers in the new type dress 
and format came from the presses 
on February 5, 139 years after the 
paper’s founding. 


international affairs in the February 
5 edition. Local events were on pages 
5 and 6. On pages 7, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 
27 were carried general news, while 
13, 19, and 24 to 26 were given over 
respectively to national affairs, labor, 
and sports news. 

The editorial page was cut from 
seven columns to six. Cuts were in- 
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Front page of the New York Post as re-styled by Norman Bel Geddes. Chief aim: readability 


While the new types cut the col- 
umn’s wordage about 15 per cent, 
increased readability is believed to 
make the decrease well worth while. 
Formerly 12 ems wide, the columns 
are now 114 ems. 

The column rules have been elimi- 
nated. Folio lines have moved to page 
corners from their long-standing 
center of page position, at top. 

Extensive departmentalizing of the 
news has taken place in the new Post. 
Pages 2, 3, and 4 carried news of 


creased in size. A number of depart- 
mental mastheads were replaced 
with new style heads, to mention 
some others of the changes in the 
Post’s modernization. 

George Backer, the publisher and 
president of the Post, summarized 
the motive behind the restyling as 
one designed to give greater legibil- 
ity, quicker news selection and com- 
plete coverage of world events. In- 
tertype Corporation type faces are 
used for text and headings in the Post. 








IN THIS LESSON ON FUNDAMENTALS 01| T' 


The copy-fitting problem can be simplified by knowing how to transform cha:acters | 


@ THERE is no limit to the skill and 
experience that can be applied to 
type layout work. As you master its 
fine points and improve, the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet can be 
made to obey every demand of your 
layout skill. 

To understand the fine points, you 
must start at the beginning. As you 
already know, the set em of every 
type size is made up of points. There 
are 12 points in one pica; 6 picas in 
one inch; making 72 points to an inch. 
Multiplying 72 points by 72 points 
gives 5,184 points, or the total in one 
square inch. See Figure No. 1. 

A great many printers confuse the 
em with the pica. There shouldn’t be 
any confusion. A set em is the square 
of the type size. A pica is the meas- 
ure of a line to be set. The em (or 
square) is for estimating typesetting; 
points and picas for actual typeset- 
ting itself. 

Since machine composition is pri- 
marily estimated and sold on the 
cost - for - thousand - em basis, you 
should know every detail of this 
basis of measure. 

Let’s take a look at the four dia- 
grams reproduced, showing number 
of set ems in one square inch. These 
diagrams are foundation stones on 
which to build an understanding. 

They show the easy way to find 
ems in a square inch; namely, mul- 
tiplying the number of ems in the 
width by the number in the depth. 

Example: 72 points—6 points — 
12 ems in width; then, 72 points — 6 
points — 12 ems'in depth. Now, 12 
ems X 12 ems = 144 ems of 6-point 
in one square inch. 

The table below gives you the 
number of ems in a square inch, of 
the type sizes ranging from 5-point 


to 18-point. The diagrams below the 
table show you how the measure- 
ments are secured to make the table. 

As you study the table, note that 
the larger sizes are exact doubles of 
the smaller sizes in both width and 
depth, even though the fractions left 
over in dividing have been carried 
out to only the first decimal figure. 
Example: 72.000 points 5.5 points 
—=13.09 ems. Now watch the 11- 
point; example: 72.00 points 11 
points — 6.54 ems. On the table they 
are listed as 13.0 and 6.5. 

What you want to know now is 
how to use set ems in a square inch 
to estimate ems in columns or pages 
of machine composition. 

To demonstrate, take a column in 
this magazine that is all type. You 
will find it measures 2% by 10 inches 
deep, or 21 square inches (approxi- 
mately) total space. 

The text is 9-point type, and is 
cast on 11-point. However, when 
we're estimating machine composi- 

















Ems in Ems in Ems in 
Type Inch Inch Square 
Size Width | Depth Inch 
5 pt.| 144 | 144 | 2073 
5\% pt.| 130 | 130 | 1713 
6 pt.| 120 | 120 144.0 
7 pt.{ 102 | 102 104.0 
8 pt. 9.0 9.0 81.0 
9 pt.) 80 80 64.0 
10 pt} 72 | 72 518 
11 pt.) 65 6.5 42.2 
12 pt 6.0 | 6.0 36.0 
144 pt.| 51 | 5.1 26.0 
18 pt. 40 | 40 16.0 











Figure 1. This shows you ems in square 
inches for type sizes of 5-point to 18-point 


tion, standard trade practice decrees 
that leaded matter is figured as solid. 
Now, regardless of the spacing be- 
tween the lines, this 9-on-11-point 
type must be estimated as solid 9- 
point type. 

Look at the table and you will find 
that 9-point type contains 64 ems in 
one square inch. Multiplying 64 ems 
by 21 square inches gives 1,344 ems 
of 9-point in the column. 

To prove these figures, measure 
the same column with the 9-point 
section on your line gage. You will 
find that 13 picas width contains 17 
ems of 9-point, and that 60 picas 
depth contains 80 ems of 9-point. 
Multiplying 17 ems by 80 ems gives 
1,360 ems. 

Suppose we take the same prob- 
lem estimated before, and figure out 
how many set ems of 8-point type 
this same column would contain. 
This is easy. You have 21 square 
inches to work with. On the table it 
shows 81 ems of 8-point to a square 
inch. Multiplying 21 square inches 
by 81 ems gives 1,701 ems. 

Let’s suppose you wanted to find 
out how many square inches of 12- 
point ems you would derive from 
1,701 ems. This is simple. On the ta- 
ble it shows 36 ems of 12-point in a 
square inch. Dividing 1,701 ems by 
36 ems gives 47 square inches of 12- 
point ems. 

Now suppose you had to trans- 
form these 12-point ems into 10- 
point ems, for billing as machine 
composition. On the table it shows 
51.8 ems, or 52 ems, of 10-point in a 
square inch. Multiplying 47 square 
inches by 52 ems gives 2,444 ems of 
10-point. 

How much depth will 2,444 ems of 
10-point make when set 15 picas 


HERE ARE DIAGRAMS SHOWING POINTS AND EMS IN A SQUARE INCH 
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12 points « 6 picas — 72 
points, and 72 points 
72 points 5184 points 


72 points — 6 points — 12 
ems,and 12 ems X 12 ems 
= 144 ems (6-point ems) 


72 points — 8 points — 9 


tals 81 ems (8-point ems) 


points — 10 points — 
ems. 9 ems xX 9 ems to- 7.2ems.7.2ems < 7.2ems 
= 51.8 ems (10-point ems) 


72 points — 12 points — 6 
ems. 6 ems X 6 ems to- 
tals 36 ems (12-point ems) 
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TYPOGRAPHY, WE STUDY THE EM SYSTEM 


and set ems into points and picas by using the formulas given @ By WILL LAUFER 
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Type Size Ems in Ems in 
or Depth Pica Width Pica Depth 
Giptecs: 5. 2.00 2.00 
(lajvichetee | aya 1.71 
Spt cscc: 1.50 1.50 
SUD bess: 1.33 1.33 
1G pte<.:<:. 1.20 1.29 
1108) 9 Sarees 1.09 1.09 
12 pt...... 1.00 1.00 
118 1 0} eee 92 92 
TA Be. 63: 85 85 
1) | 80 80 














Ems in Characters Characters in a Square Pica 
Square Pica in a Pica Solid | 1-Pt. Lead 2-Pt. Lead 3-Pt. Lead 

4.00 | 4.00 | 8.00 6.84 6.00 5.32 
2.92 | re | wok woe | aes oa 
2.25 | 3.00 4.50 3.99 3.60 3.27 
1.76 in | aes jee, | er ns 
1.44 240 | 288 261 | 2.40 2.20 
1.18 sei wh a, | <u | i 
1.00 2.00 2.00 1.84 1.70 1.60 
84 | 
72 | | 
64 | | 














Figure 2. This shows characters in one square pica, both solid and leaded. Five columns at 


measure? On the 10-point section of 
your line gage you will find that 15 
picas makes 18 ems of 10-point. Di- 





viding 2,444 ems by 18 ems gives 
135 ems (or lines) deep. 
How many picas depth will these 





lines make when set into type? Mul- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 








tiplying 135 ems by 10 points gives 
1,350 points; then divide 1,350 points 
by 12 points and you get 112 picas. 

You can keep juggling these fig- 
ures back and forth, or up and down 
endlessly to give yourself practical 
knowledge of type manipulation. 

To estimate a machine composi- 
tion job in a hurry, figure two char- 
acters of copy to one set em of type, 
regardless of size. Now notice we 
said set em and not pica. 

If the copy is 12-to-the-inch type- 
writer, each running inch will make 
6 set ems of type. If the copy is 10- 
to-the-inch typewriter, each run- 
ning inch will make 5 set ems. 

Suppose your copy has 60 char- 
acters on a line, and there are 20 
lines. You would have 1,200 total 
characters. Divide by 2 to trans- 
form the characters instantly into set 
ems. The answer is 600 set ems. 

If the copy is handwritten, count 
the number of words first. Average 
word is 6 characters. Suppose your 
handwritten copy totaled 200 words. 
That would be 1,200 characters; then, 
1,200 characters divided by 2 char- 
acters gives 600 set ems of type. 

Sometime you may have to han- 
dle a new type face on a rush job. 
No type charts or character counts 
are available. Here’s how: 

1. Have the lower-case alphabet, 
as well as the cap alphabet, set on 
separate lines (See diagram). 


Pica Width” 
Depth,” show number of set ems 
contained in width and depth of one 
pica, of the various type sizes. 
tice on the 12-point size how one 
set em equals one pica in both width 
and depth. 


Figure 3. Length of alphabet divided by its 
twenty-six characters gives character count 
in a pica. Try it out on above alphabets! 


2. Pull proofs of the lines, and 


measure the length of the alphabets 
in picas. 
urements into 26 letters, which will 
give you character count in a pica. 


Then divide these meas- 


Here’s an actual example: Let’s 


measure the 6-point lower-case al- 
phabet shown in diagram. It is 8% 
picas long. Dividing 26.00 characters 
by 8.5 characters gives us 3.1 char- 
acters in a pica. 


Take a look at the table captioned 


“Characters in One Square Pica, 
Both Solid and Leaded.” You will 
notice the first column is titled “Type 
Size or Depth.” It shows type sizes 
ranging from 6-point to 15-point. 
Those odd type sizes or depths are to 
help you understand the table. 


The things about the table that 


you are most interested in, however, 
are the 6-point, 8-point, 10-point, 
and 12-point sizes. These particular 
sizes are the only ones filled out 
completely across the table. 


The two columns titled “Ems in 
and “Ems -in Pica 


No- 


left (above) give the key to figures in four columns at right. All character counts based 
on two characters equaling one set em of type. How to use this tool explained in the article 


Also notice how all amounts are 
brought out to two decimals, just 
like money. Taking 9-point as an 
example; 12 points divided by 9 
points gives 1.33 ems in both width 
and depth. Notice this on the table? 

Now let’s take an even size, like 
6-point, for all three measures of 
set ems—width, depth, and square— 
then we can move into the fourth 
column titled “Ems in Square Pica.” 
Example: 12 points divided by 6 
points gives 2 ems in width; then, 
12 points divided by 6 points gives 
2 ems in depth; then again, 2 ems 
multiplied by 2 ems gives 4 ems in 
one square pica. 

It is suggested that you recheck 
all the figures in the table, item for 
item, to understand thoroughly. 

Now take the fifth column titled 
“Characters in a Pica.” The basis of 
the figures in this column, and the 
other columns that follow, is that 
2 characters equal 1 set em. 

Notice in this “Characters in a 
Pica” column that, on the basis of 
2 characters equaling 1 set em, the 
following occurs: 

1. The 6-point type contains 4 
characters in a pica. Proof: 12 points 
divided by 6 points gives 2 ems in 
width; then, 2 ems multiplied by 2 
characters gives 4 characters. 

2. The 8-point type contains 3 
characters in a pica. Proof: 12 points 
(12.00 points) divided by 8 points 
gives 14% ems (or 1.50 ems) in width; 
then 1.50 ems multiplied by 2 char- 
acters gives 3.00 characters. 


27 















3. The 10-point type contains 2.4 
characters in a pica. Proof: 12 points 
(12.00 points) divided by 10 points 
gives 1.20 ems in width; then, 1.20 
ems multiplied by 2 characters gives 
2.40 characters. 

4. The 12-point type contains 2 
characters in a pica. Proof: 12 points 
divided by 12 points gives 1 em in 
width; then, 1 em multiplied by 2 
characters gives 2 characters. 

Now we will move over into the 
last four columns titled “Characters 
in a Square Pica.” Notice that these 
columns show characters in a single 
square pica, for lines spaced in four 
different ways; set solid, 1-point 
leaded, 2-point leaded, and 3-point 
leaded. 

Let’s take 6-point “solid” first. For 
lines set solid, it shows 8 characters 
in one square pica (see table). Mul- 
tiply, 4 characters (in one pica 
width) by 2 ems (in depth). It shows 
8 characters are in one square pica. 

Now, note in the “1-Pt. Lead” col- 
umn that for lines with 1-point lead- 
ing, it shows 6.84 characters in one 
square pica. Now, 6-point, 1-point 
leaded, is 7 points or 1.71 ems (see 
table). Multiply, 4 characters (in 
one pica width) by 1.71 ems (in 
depth), shows 6.84 characters are in 
one square pica. 

Now take the 6-point “2-Pt. Lead” 
column. It shows 6.00 characters in 
one square pica. Now, 6-point, 2- 
point leaded, is 8 points, or 1.50 ems 
(see table). Multiplying 4 charac- 
ters (in one pica width) by 1.50 ems 
(in depth) gives us 6.00 characters 
in one square pica. 

Now, take the 6-point “3-Pt. 
Lead” column. It shows 5.32 charac- 
ters in one square pica. Now, 6- 
point, 3-point leaded, is 9 points, or 
1.33 ems (see table). Now if we 
multiply 4 characters (in one pica 
width) by 1.33 ems (depth) we find 
there are 5.32 characters in one 
square pica. 

It is suggested that you take a 
pencil and paper and work out the 
last four columns of the 8-point, 10- 
point, and 12-point sizes. Track 
down the various line spacings in 
exactly the same way that the 6- 
point was described to you. The 
“dope” is all in the table. 

Another thing, work out the copy- 
fitting for all the layouts in Lesson 
No. 6, based on your research work 
done here. Then you will be har- 
nessing your knowledge to some- 

thing definite‘and practical. 





A Weekly Paper Scents Perfume Publicity 


@ It’s an old story that a good re- 
porter has a nose for news. Now, it 
looks as if it won’t be long before 
one of the qualifications of a good 
newspaper advertising salesman will 
be trailing a scent! He’ll have to 
smell out prospective advertisements 
that can be perfumed. 

The Indianapolis Star scented a 
perfume advertisement not so long 
ago. Soon the Chicago Tribune came 
through with Associated Florists’ 
copy that carried a sheaf of red 
roses which smelled sweetly of blos- 
soms. And not to be outdone by its 
bigger-city brothers, the Mascoutah 
Herald, of Mascoutah, Illinois, in its 
February 14 issue, carried a drug- 
gist’s advertisement for perfume— 
perfumed. 

Our copy didn’t get around to us 
for several weeks. Yet, when we 
turned to the advertisement and 
read the headline, “Yes, It’s Yester- 
year Perfume...” our noses plainly 
reported a faint, lingering fragrance 
of long ago. 

A generous-size bunch of orchids 
is due A. D. Jenkins, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Herald, for this adver- 
tising enterprise. His is the first 
weekly, to our knowledge, that has 
come out with a scented advertise- 
ment for any product. 

Was it a success? In every way! It 
was one of the most talked about 
features ever to appear in either 
news or advertising columns of that 
section of the country for a long 
time. 

“Nearby exchanges all took up the 
hue and cry and commented,” Mr. 
Jenkins writes. 





DONE BY OFFSET IN ’23 


@ In connection with the recent 
launching of offset-printed newspaper 
enterprises, this item from THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER of October, 1923, will 
be of interest to our readers. 

“The Blackpool ‘Times,’ of Lan- 
cashire, England, printed on a news- 
paper perfecting press by offset, con- 
tinues. to surprise newspaper pub- 
lishers on account of the excellence 
of the printing of both type and half- 
tones. A 133-line screen is used for 
the halftones in this offset-printed 
paper, while 65 lines to the inch are 
used for the halftones in stereotyped 
newspapers so the latter can not 
compare with the Blackpool ‘Times.’ ” 















Radio station KMOX gave it pub- 
licity. All county seat advertising 
prospects received copies. The adver- 
tising enterprise it showed aroused 
such interest that advertisements 
came in from prospects as far away 
as Belleville, Illinois, the largest city 
between Mascoutah and East St. 
Louis, Illinois. 

“It must be a good newspaper,” 
was the comment of one new adver- 
tiser—sold by the cleverness of the 
stunt. Best of all was the comment 
of the druggist himself on his black, 
red, and perfumed advertisement. 
He said, “It sold more perfume than 
I ever knew could be sold.” Three 
weeks after the copy had run, he 
continued to get comments about it. 
A newcomer when the copy ap- 
peared, he is now well known in the 
town and its environs. 

As to technique, an explanatory 
story in the paper says, “The basic 
odor was mixed into the red ink and 
the first run of the paper was made 
on the large cylinder press reserved 
for color work. Then, to make sure 
that the odor would remain long 
enough to insure its reaching the 
most distant subscriber a girl 
sprayed perfume over Chase’s ad- 
vertisement with an atomizer as each 
paper came off the press.” 

If perfuming is workable in a news- 
paper advertisement, why not for 
other purposes? As Mr. Jenkins sug- 
gests, why couldn’t a printer capi- 
talize on the idea by printing scented 
posters? Such posters could be used 
on drug-store and department-store 
counters with display copy calling 
attention to the odor and proclaim- 
ing what cosmetic, soap, or perfume 
was being advertised. 

Direct-mail folders and booklets 
advertising products bought for their 
scent alone, or merchandise where 
odor is an important attribute, would 
be an equally good adapting to this 
idea. The latch string is out for ideas 
that are off-shoots of the newspaper 
advertisement in odor. 

As a matter of fact, we recently 
had word of a tourist-travel promo- 
tion booklet sent out by Seattle, 
Washington, which carried the com- 
bined scents of pine forests and the 
sea! We expect to have more to tell 
about this piece of perfumed adver- 
tising in a coming issue. In the mean- 

time, are there any others? 
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Differ in Drying Speed 

We have installed an offset press and 
find that more difficulty is experienced 
and usually more time required for inks 
to dry than in case of similar jobs 
printed by letterpress. We understood 
lithographic inks were being made from 
synthetic rosins and gums which accel- 
erated drying of these inks. Can you 
explain the trouble we have in this con- 
nection?—Pressman, Detroit. 

You must realize that the inking 
or form rollers on the offset press 
pass over a dampened area at every 
revolution, while there is no damp- 
ening factor to be taken into consid- 
eration on a letterpress machine. 

There is accordingly a strong pos- 
sibility of the ink becoming water- 
logged, or, in other words, ink emul- 
sification taking place, because of 
the fact that high speed increases 
water flow and aggravates ink emul- 
sification. The extent to which this 
difficulty will occur, or can be pre- 
vented, depends on several factors. 
The skill of the pressman in control- 
ling the balance between ink and 
water required to dampen the parts 
of the plate which require no ink is 
one. Whether the form is one requir- 
ing much ink or one which requires 
very little ink is another, and still 
another the quality of the ink and 
its ability to resist the moisture used 
to dampen the plate. 

With reference to your assumption 
that most lithographic inks are being 
made from synthetic rosins and gums 
we are of the opinion that it is not 
yet generally true. We believe this is 
mainly because of price, which, of 
necessity, enters when a superior 
product is made. Unless you specifi- 
cally state your requirements and 
pay a little extra for ink we feel con- 
fident the ink you are using is ground 
in litho varnishes made from linseed 
oil. The best ink is needed for offset. 

In the making of lithographic off- 
set inks during the last few years 
there has been an increasing use of 
an oil known as Perilla, which, in 
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some instances, has taken the place 
of linseed oil in making lithographic 
varnish. It has a higher and more 
uniform drying quality than linseed 
oil, hence, its growing acceptance. 

If your offset press is equipped 
with a pile delivery you have another 
factor to cause slower drying than is 
usual on your letterpress machines. 
Much work coming off letterpress 
machines is racked out in more or 
less small piles, allowing air to reach 
the surface of the ink to speed up 
drying by oxidation. On the pile de- 
livery of the offset press, however, 
air is excluded from the surface of 
the sheet so drying is retarded. 

Always carry a minimum amount 
of water on the plate. Use only the 
best ink; explain your problem to 
your ink man and don’t let price 
scare you. The best ink will result in 
saving time and money. Don’t use 
letterpress ink on your offset press. 
If it is possible, season your paper 
for a few days in the pressroom. 

Don’t leave the drying problem 
entirely to your pressman. Consult 
your inkmaker as to the correct drier 
for any ink. Be sure that your ink 
picks up cleanly from the rubber 
blanket at each impression. 

Some fundamental rules may be 
given in reference to the use of driers 
of lithographic inks. The first is 
“Don’t go beyond a certain limited 
amount.” Excessive use of any drier 
is dangerous—in many cases it ac- 
tually retards drying. Two to four 
per cent of drier should be a safety 
zone, any more is dangerous. A sec- 
ond fundamental is “Don’t add driers 
to inks before you are ready to use 
them.” It has been found from expe- 
rience that inks with the correct pro- 
portion of drier when used fresh will 
not dry when used under similar 
conditions at a later date, in fact, the 
ink in many instances had become 
unusable because the drier content 
had caused the ink to turn into a 
hard, “livery” mass. 


Evening Rubber Rollers 

We have some rubber form rollers 
which have become uneven and do not 
pick up ink in some low spots. This con- 
dition not only causes bad printing but 
makes it impossible for us to wash them 
properly with our automatic washing- 
up machine. Must we have these rollers 
recovered or is there another way to 
make them even?—M. N. A., Davenport, 
Towa. 

Rubber form rollers may be made 
perfectly even by placing them in a 
lathe and having a fast revolving 
aluminum electric grinder move 
slowly along the entire surface while 
the roller is turning slowly in the 
lathe in the opposite direction. It is 
usually necessary to go over the 
roller twice, the second time more 
slowly, thus giving it the correct fin- 
ish. If, after this operation, the roller 
is smoothed down with a mixture of 
French chalk it will be in the same 
condition as when new. This can be 
done in any machine shop having the 
necessary equipment. 

This operation will provide you 
with a new, resilient surface because 
more or less dead rubber is removed, 
providing, of course, the rollers are 
not too old and you do not have to 
grind them to too small a circum- 
ference. This must be watched. 


Wants to Experiment 

We will appreciate your sending us 
the name and address of some litho- 
graphic supply house. We want to know 
where we can buy stones, grained zinc, 
ink, pencil, et cetera. We have never at- 
tempted this work but have a book tell- 
ing how. Our work will, of course, be 
done by hand and no production will be 
attempted. Only copies to satisfy our 
curiosity are going to be made.—Experi- 
menter, Escanaba, Michigan. 

We are sending the names of sev- 
eral firms which can supply the 
materials necessary for your ex- 
periments. In addition to what you 
mention, it will be necessary to have 
what is known as a lithographic hand 
roller. It may be a leather nap roller 
or a synthetic rubber roller such as 











is used by lithographic provers of 
color work. Inasmuch as you are only 
to experiment we believe the rub- 
ber roller will be better. 

If you intend to make impressions 
it will also be necessary for you to 
have a small hand transfer press 
which you could probably secure 
second-hand quite cheaply either 
from some lithographic house now 
using the photolithographic method 
or a second-hand machinery dealer. 


Graining Zinc Plates 

We are installing a plate-graining 
machine and will continue to use the 
hand transfer method for making some 
of our press plates. Can you give us the 
best method of graining zinc plates for 
this work, also tell us if there is 
any specific difference between graining 
plates for hand transfer and the photo- 
litho method?—Grainer, New York City. 

For a similar class of work, there 
is no specific difference in graining a 
plate for hand transfer or photolitho 
platemaking. One factor must be 
kept in mind. When making a hand 
transfer it is necessary to counter- 
etch the plate before transferring the 
design to it. 

In making a plate by the photolitho 
method it is not always necessary to 
perform this operation before the al- 
bumin coating is applied, but as the 
counter-etch is to clean up any oxide 
film which may have formed on the 
plate after it has been grained, it is 
advisable to give the plate a counter- 
etch regardless of the process used. 

We suggest the following method 
of graining plates as one ensuring 
good results: Before the plate goes 
to the grainer all ink must be re- 
moved from the surface and all 
grease taken out. An old design is 
best removed either by turpentine or 
benzine—the latter being preferable 
because it leaves less grease on the 
metal—after which the plate must be 
scrubbed with a strong solution of 
caustic potash until no greasy sur- 
face remains. This can be tested by 
sponging a thin film of water over its 
surface. If the caustic potash is slow 
in removing the grease sprinkle a 
little graining sand on it and scrub 
with a block of wood covered with a 
piece of clean felt. Of course, a strong 
solution of caustic potash will injure 
the hands. Rubber gloves are advised. 

It is well to remember that: 

1. When a very fine grain is de- 
sired, use pure sand, small light- 
weight marbles, slow speed, and long 
graining time. 
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2. For coarser grain use coarser 
sand, larger marbles, faster speed, 
and shorter time for graining. 

3. There will be less likelihood of 
plates breaking if they are handled 
by one corner. 

4. Great care should be exercised 
in removing plates from grainer so 
they will not be scratched by sliding 
the marbles too forcibly across them. 

5. Zine plates will oxidize if dried 
too slowly. 

6. Plates should be removed from 
grainer as soon as it stops, rinsed 
thoroughly, sponged with clean wa- 
ter, and dried rapidly. 

7. The graining sand loses its cut- 
ting qualities after a certain period 
and should be replenished with a 
fresh lot after about twenty minutes 
of graining. 

8. Better results will be obtained 
—that is, the grain will be more per- 
fectly uniform—if the marbles are 
cleansed after each plate is grained. 
All marbles which have worn flat 
should be thrown away, as they are 
likely to scratch the plate and will 
not rotate. 

While zinc plates in their natural 
state and chemically clean are sus- 
ceptible to grease, it is necessary to 
make them more sensitive before 
transferring an image upon them. 
That is done by giving the plate a 
bath in some chemical suitable for 
the purpose. This bath is sometimes 
called the affinitising bath because 
the chemicals used make the plate 
have an affinity, or liking, for grease. 
A good formula for this purpose is: 
Powdered alum, % pound; nitric 
acid, 1 fluid ounce; water, 1 gallon. 

Alum dissolves very slowly in cold 
water and for this reason it is advis- 
able to use hot water in making this 
counter-etch, especially if it is to be 
used a few hours after mixing. 
Where a great number of plates are 
to be counter-etched it is advisable 
to use a porcelain tub, which results 
in a big saving in the materials. 
Where few plates are used this solu- 
tion can be poured over the surface 
of the plate and allowed to remain 
on the plate for three or four min- 
utes. The counter-etch should then 
be thoroughly washed off with clean 
water and the plate fanned dry—im- 
mediately in the case of hand trans- 
fers. If the plate is to be used for the 
photolitho method it should be 
washed off with clean water and 
placed in the whirler without allow- 
ing it to become dry. 









Large “Adcrafter’ 
Edition Devoted to 
The Printing Arts 


e Detroit as a graphic arts center is 
pictured and described in a 64-page 
section of the annual number of The 
Adcrafter publication of the Adcraft 
Club, advertising and sales organi- 
zation of that city. The entire book 
consists of 180 pages and cover, 9 by 
12 inches, with plastic binding. It 
contains specimens of single and 
multicolor printing done by letter- 
press, offset, and rotagravure. 

The printing section represents 
the codperative efforts of sixteen 
printing and nine lithographic con- 
cerns, eleven art studios, fifteen pho- 
toengravers, in addition to numerous 
other units in the graphic arts. The 
general committee in charge of the 
united presentation consisted of 
twenty-six men. Peter H. Friesema 
was chairman and Cyril C. Means 
was coordinator. 

Ralph Thomas was in charge of 
the committee responsible for the 
letterpress presentation, Fred D. 
Bornman of the offset lithography 
group, and Donald W. Martin in 
charge of presenting rotagravure. 
Similarly, presentations of other 
subjects were each handled by a 
man representative of his particular 
branch of the industry. 

The 64-page section is titled, “The 
Dawn of a New Tomorrow,” and 
carries a subtitle, “A Presentation 
of the Detroit Allied Graphic Arts 
Group.” The illustration, reproduced 
in colors, represents the rising sun 
shining on a bound book which is 
held in the hand of a giant figure 
whose eye is focused upon the star 
on the book’s cover. 

One double spread is devoted to 
the illustrations and an article com- 
memorative of the tercentennial of 
printing in America. Another illus- 
trated double page covers the 500th 
world anniversary of Gutenberg’s 
invention of printing from movable 
types. Succeeding pages refer to the 
character, size, and types of service 
the city’s graphic arts offer. There 
are illustrated pages on creative arts, 


Opposite are two of the sectional headings 
in the Graphic Arts number of “The Adcratt- 
er.” Yellow and blue are the colors in top 
one. Many of rainbow’s hues in one below 
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photography, typography, photoen- 
graving, electrotyping, binding, and 
paper. 

“Letterpress, the Oldest and Most 
Versatile Printing Process,” with a 
picture of an ancient print shop, in- 
troduces the section on that sub- 
ject. “If it’s ink on paper, you can 
print it letterpress” is one of the 
headings. And a double spread shows 
facsimiles of about sixty different 
pieces of advertising printing in col- 
ors, and one that follows reproduces 
twenty-one interior views of a print- 
ing plant illustrative of progressive 
shop methods—‘“steps in the produc- 
tion of a. typical letterpress job.” 
Under each picture, text describes 
the process. Other double spreads 
show pictures of presses and facsim- 
iles of specimen products from spe- 
cialty printing plants. 

Offset is introduced on a page il- 
lustrated with a rainbow over the 
city’s buildings and a _ transconti- 
nental airplane flying over the build- 
ings. The catch line reads, “Offset,” 
and the lower line, “The Rainbow of 
Progress in Graphic Arts.” “Offset 
Steps Ahead In Seven League Boots” 
is the headline across the double 
spread illustrating designers at work, 
and a modern litho press in action. 
Other spreads show procedures, fac- 
simile reproductions of specimens of 
lithographic advertising pieces and 
form work, and other pages are de- 
voted to full-page art subjects illus- 
trating four-color offset, duotone 
offset, and one-color offset. In each 
case, credit lines state who produced 
the art, copy, and plates, and also 
how reproductions were made. 

A four-page insert refers to the 
rotagravure facilities with this state- 
ment running across a double page: 
“Over 100,000,000 Pieces of Adver- 
tising Literature Produced Annually 
in Detroit by Rotagravure.” 

Concluding pages refer to the fac- 
ilities, men, experience, and com- 
munity interest of the graphic arts 
groups of Detroit and the manner in 
which they do “objective teamwork.” 

Not only did the units of the vari- 
ous branches of the graphic arts co- 
operate in producing the editorial 
section of the book, but numerous 
full-page and smaller size advertise- 
ments in other sections indicate that 
printers, lithographers, paper mer- 
chants, photoengravers, and others 
interested in the printing industry 
financially supported the year book 
venture in a substantial way. 
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A Code For Simplifying Markups 


By LOUIS J. SPANG 


e EFFICIENCY CAN BEST be obtained 
by the elimination of unnecessary 
motion. With this premise in mind, 
we evolved a system obviating ex- 
cessive writing in copy markup; 
scanning of copy by machine oper- 
ators; measuring; handling of line 
gages; and verbal instructions. 
Explanation of this system is 
easiest through telling of the routine 
we follow. We operate a trade plant. 
Naturally, we have a specimen book 
showing what we have to sell. In this 
book, which is set thirty-pica width, 
we have a pica gage at top and bot- 
tom of each page. Above each face 
and size is a six-point line stating 
the number of cap- and lower-case 
units in a thirty pica line. Each face 
throughout the entire book is set 
with the same copy, so that a com- 
parison may be made of the number 
of characters in a line. We have this 
copy counted for layout as follows: 





t 


For example, to find the number of 
characters in an eight-point line of 
Vogue Extra Bold, ten picas in 
width, place a rule on the page dis- 
playing this face, aligning on the 
gage at ten picas, see what character 
ends at the rule, look at the auto- 
matic counting shown above. For 
twenty-ems, place rule at twenty 
ems pica, et cetera. 

The first thing the markup man 
does is to draw a vertical line about 
one inch from the right-hand edge 
of the copy paper. If the copy is 
crowded, leaving little or no margin, 
he pastes a strip extending from the 
right-hand side forming a one-inch 
margin. All setting instructions are 
marked in this area. This may seem 
insufficient space, but the use of a 
code as explained subsequently, en- 
ables the markup man to write his 
instructions quickly and efficiently 
and in a small space. The purpose of 
this alignment of instructions is to 
enable the operator to pick out sizes, 
all sizes being aligned at the vertical 
rule or right-hand margin of the 
sheet. He doesn’t have to look all 
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over the copy for marks. Nothing but 
copy to the left of the rule; nothing 
but instructions to the right. 

We do not know to whom to give 
credit for the nucleus of our system, 
for it seems to be traditional in sev- 
eral of our Dayton plants to use 1, 2, 
3, 4, for roman caps and lower-case, 
roman caps, bold caps and lower- 
case, and bold caps, in the order 
named. We merely carried this a bit 
further and individualized it to suit 
our needs, using numerals, as fol- 
lows: 1 for light-face caps and 
lower-case, 2—light-face caps, 3— 
bold caps and lower-case, 4—bold 
caps, 5—light-face italic caps and 
lower-case, 6—light-face italic caps, 
7—bold-face italic caps and lower- 
case, 8—bold-face italic caps, 9— 
caps and small caps, 10—small caps. 

Having gone this far, we saw no 
reason to write out Cheltenham, or 
Garamond—thus came the first ad- 
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dition to our system. Evidently it 
was a good while ago, for at that 
time we used Century and Chelten- 
ham to a great extent and they got 
several choice letters. It was our 
plan to use the first letter of the 
name of a type as its key. We were 
stumped immediately, as these two 
faces begin with the same characters 
as Century and Gothic. So we de- 
cided to use the last letter where the 
use of the first would result in dupli- 
cation. Having this information, you 
can see why the following key letters 
were chosen: A—Bookman (An- 
tique), B—Benedictine, C—Century 
Expanded, D—Garamond, E—Girder, 
G—Gothic, H—Egmont, I—Bodoni, 
IX—Ultra Bodoni, J—Granjon (all 
letters had been used when Granjon 
was cut), K—Cooper, L—Kabel, M 
—Cheltenham, N—Cochin, O—Num- 
ber One, R—Cloister, S—No. 16, U— 
Italian Wide, V—Vogue, VX—Vogue 
Extra Bold, X—Text (Caslon). 

The “X” following Vogue and Bo- 
doni are almost self-explanatory. 
How many of us have written “X- 
Bold” for extra bold! 


Some of these key letters can be 
enlarged upon by the use of nu- 
merals to clarify instructions where 
we have more than one kind, as 
Gothic 31, 51, 107, for example. 

To show ycu how the system 
works, suppose we wished to mark 
up the following three-line signa- 
ture: Probert Typesetting Co., 209- 
11 South Ludlow Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. The first line would be marked 
14VX-4-30; meaning, set in four- 
teen-point Vogue Extra Bold capi- 
tals, thirty-pica width. The second 
line would be marked 10VX-9-30; 
meaning, set in ten-point Vogue Ex- 
tra Bold caps and small caps, thirty- 
pica width. The third line, marked 
10VX-4-30, would denote ten-point 
Vogue Extra Bold caps thirty-pica 
width. A long string of this kind of 
copy often comes to the shop. It may 
be set on more than one machine. 
Then, as the operator sets the vari- 
ous lines, he checks the mark for 
each individual line showing that it 
has been set. In this connection, it is 
our custom to mark in the upper 
left-hand corner of the sheet a brief 
summary of the faces and sizes oc- 
curring on that sheet of copy: 8VX, 
10VX, 14V, 18R, et cetera. When a 
size is completed, the operator draws 
a line through the mark in the upper 
left corner. This eliminates the 
“scanning” referred to above. I sup- 
pose it is superfluous to mention that 
copy is keyed and numbered at the 
right upper corner. 

Our proofreaders draw a line a 
quarter- or half-inch in length in 
front of each line on proof containing 
an error. This enables the operator 
to readily find the line containing an 
error and to start resetting it even 
before the error itself is grasped. 
Proofreaders also write a figure at 
the right of the “take” containing 
error, representing the measure. 
They take this from the copy markup 
which is followed in reading. It saves 
measuring by operator and reader. 

As the proofreader finds an error, 
he marks the size and face at top 
left-hand corner, for example, 8VX, 
10R, et cetera. Our operators merely 
look at this small spot to see what 
magazine must be changed to con- 
tinue making the corrections. As the 
operator corrects one size, he draws 
a line through that size contained in 
the summary in the upper left corner 

and passes it along to the next man 
who has a size needed. When all 
these marks are checked, the proof 
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and corrections are placed on the 
bank for the handmen. 

The markings on our magazines 
and magazine-racks are marked so 
as to follow the key-letters. 8D for 
the 8-point Garamond magazine, 
et cetera. With a printed code pasted 
on each machine, explaining the 
meaning of 1, 2, 3, 4, and magazines 
labeled A, B, C, and so on, even a 
traveler comp. can work without an 
undue amount of waste motion. 

This simple system can be easily 
memorized and speeds up marking 
of copy. It saves much time on the 
composing machines (a high-priced 
investment), makes an even flow of 
copy through machines to bank, and 
speeds production with less fatigue. 
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Mystery of Superfluous Comma 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ Who threw the overalls in Mrs. 
Murphy’s chowder? In the gay, gone 
years of the 1890’s that was Amer- 
ica’s favorite mystery. Who struck 
Billy Patterson and how old is Ann 
never did quite equal it in fascina- 
tion of the public mind. But these 
mysteries are overshadowed, for me, 
by that of the comma that runs 
through the dictionaries whenever a 
sample phrase or sentence is given 
to illustrate use of a defined word. 
Possibly you are not sufficiently 
wise to the ways of your dictionary 
to get me without an example. Okay; 
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from them inte heaven, the shepherds 


Reproduction of page from Gospel of St. Luke set in Goudy Text in style of the Gutenberg 
42-line Bible. Joseph Thuringer, typographer for Bohme & Blinkmann, of Cleveland, (who 
printed the book) designed the page and did the initial. Design faithfully follows the 


old masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with the rubrics in red, the al- 
ternate letters of the title in red and blue. The initial is in gold, green, blue, and red 


here’s one: The first one I happen 
upon in the “big” Webster is under 
“slance,” verb transitive. It runs like 
this: “To shoot or dart suddenly or 
obliquely; to cast for a moment; to 
glance at; to catch a glimpse of; as, 
to glance the eye; to glance a pass- 
ing bird.” The comma following “as” 
is the object of interest. 

Let’s pick up a couple more, just 
for emphasis of the point: Under 
modal you will find: “Also, expres- 
sive of such an attitude or concern; 
as, a modal auxiliary.” Under “pri- 
mary,” adjective: “First in dignity 
or importance; chief; principal; as, 
primary planets.” Under “tail”: 
“Something analogous to the tail of 
an animal in position in space or 
time; ... as, the tail of a cart.” 

Now, let’s see what some of the 
other fellows do. In the Practical 
Standard I find, under “face”: “A 
side or surface of a solid; as, the 
face of a dam.” Same old buttinsky 
comma. Again, under “long,” adjec- 
tive: “Denoting measure, weight, 
quantity, etcetera, in excess of a 
standard; as, a long five minutes.” 
Under “obscure,” adjective: “Little 
known; hence, humble or lowly; as, 
obscure birth.” 

The only other Standard I happen 
to have at hand is the New Compre- 
hensive, a high-school dictionary— 
my copy enriched by this inscription 
in the hand of good old Dr. Vizetelly, 
after I had done a rather difficult job 
of cutting: “To my good friend Ed- 
ward N. Teall, Chief Executioner and 
Genial Runner-in, with love from 
Viz.” Well—please pardon the di- 
gression; I was tempted and fell, and 
I trust you will give me credit for a 
fair and honest pride, not vanity. 
Getting back to our muttons: 

In the Comprehensive I find the 
same style, the same intrusive, un- 
necessary comma, hitch-hiking its 
way. Under “prefer”: “To present, 
or offer for consideration; as, to pre- 
fer charges.” Under “quench”: “To 
suppress or repress in any way; as, 
he quenched his thirst at a spring.” 
Under “shade,” noun: “2. Figura- 
tively, the state of being outshone; 
as, his friend’s deeds cast him in the 
shade. 3. A shady place; secluded 
retreat; as, forest shade.” Always the 
comma after “as,” when it introduces 
a sample sentence. There is another 
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situation to which I shall direct your 
attention later—if, indeed, you are 
not already a step ahead of me. 

Now, turn to Winston. Under “di- 
gest”: “4. To receive mental nour- 
ishment or strength from; as, to 
digest a learned discourse.” Under 
“gentile,” adjective: “2. Denoting 
nationality or race; as, Italian is a 
gentile noun.” Under “little,” ad- 
verb: 2. Not at all: before such 
verbs as know, imagine, realize, 
think; as, he little realizes the results 
of his actions.” The comma after the 
introductory “as” is style through- 
out the book. 

Century, too, uses this awkward 
comma. Under “free,” adjective, you 
will find “uncombined chemically 
(as, free oxygen); acting spontane- 
ously or readily (as, a free horse).” 
If the thing is to be cluttered at all, 
as with the idling comma, it should 
be cluttered further, as here with 
the parentheses. The illustration is 
thus completely, not partially, sepa- 
rated from the run of the text. 

Let’s take a squint at some of the 
non-Merriam Webster dictionaries. 
Here’s Webster's New Standard 
(World Syndicate Publishing Com- 
pany). A swift scanning of the pages 
with a professionally critical eye 
leads to the conclusion that sample 
phrases and sentences are not given; 
words are defined in all senses, with- 
out illustration: a matter of editorial 
policy and choice. 

Webster’s New American Diction- 
ary, published by Books, Incorpo- 
rated; editor-in-chief, Edward N. 
Teall. Under “bill,” noun: “2. A 
bank note or government promise to 
pay, as, a dollar bill. 3. A list of 
available items, as, a bill of fare. 
4. A proposed act of legislation, as, a 
labor bill.” Under “presence”: “The 
appearance and person of a man, as, 
he has a good presence.” Earlier in 
the same definition we find: “The 
state of being present; immediate 
neighborhood, as in the presence of 
an enemy.” No comma after this “as.” 

So much for the introductory “as,” 
with comma. Now let’s see some 
other “as” es. 

Turning back to “big” Webster, we 
find, under “spat,” verb transitive: 
“To slap, as with the open hand; to 
clap together, as the hands.” And in 
Winston: under “combination,” “the 
series of figures necessary for un- 
locking a keyless lock, as of a safe.” 
Practical Standard: under “jurispru- 
dence,” “a system of laws, as of a 
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particular country.” Comprehensive 
Standard: under “loose,” verb tran- 
sitive, “to let fly, as an arrow.” Web- 
ster’s New Standard: under “bowl,” 
verb transitive, “to roll, as a bowl or 
ball.” Webster’s New American: un- 
der “authorize,” “to commission as 
an agent.” Under “barb”: “A sharp 
point projecting backward, as on an 
arrowhead.” Under “blank endorse- 
ment”: “Endorsement, as of a check, 
...” Under “faint,” adjective: “Fee- 
ble, weak, as in color.’ Under 
“shrink,” verb: “To draw back, as in 
fear or distaste, as, I shrink from 
this ordeal.” 

The last citation is perfect for our 
purpose; it has the two “as”es, one 
with and one without the comma. 
Thus it contains material for a two- 
sided discussion. 

With each “as” there is an omis- 
sion of something grammatically 
needed to fill out the structure. 
When you say “to draw back, as in 
fear,” you mean “to draw back, as 
if one were in fear.’”’ Universal usage 
accepts the omission. Again, when 
you say “to draw back, as, I shrink 
from this ordeal,” the full meaning is 
“to draw back, and the word is fre- 
quently used as it is used in the sen- 
tence ‘I shrink from this ordeal.’ ” 

The argument for comma follow- 
ing “as” before the illustrative sen- 





Compensation Study 
@ The interest aroused in printing 
circles by the announcement that the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
is making a study of printing sales- 
men’s compensation is a source of 
much gratification to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. We are sure the final re- 
ports will bring to light considerable 
valuable data on this always im- 
portant subject. 

Our readers will recall that less 
than two years ago THE INLAND 
PRINTER made a survey of the meth- 
ods most used for compensating print- 
ing salesmen, and related informa- 
tion. That study was greeted as an 
important aid for formulating print- 
ing sales compensation policies and 
was widely used. We feel, therefore, 
that the additional information this 
later survey may reveal will be help- 
ful at this time. 

We will await the completed sur- 
vey by the Metropolitan’s Policyhold- 
ers’ Service Bureau with great in- 
terest and congratulate the company 
on this service to its patrons. 














tence would be that it indicates a 
break in the run of the sentence, in- 
troduces the sample phrase. To me 
the two “as”es seem similar in essen- 
tial function, though there is a slight 
difference in their feel. I think they 
should be handled in the same way. 
I do not think either of them needs 
a comma. Or you may put it this 
way: I think if the comma is needed 
in one situation it is also and equally 
needed in the other. In neither situa- 
tion does it do anything for any- 
body. The meaning is as clear and 
unmistakable without the comma as 
with it. It is a self-conscious comma, 
not a logical comma. And the only 
explanation I can see for its continu- 
ing use by dictionary makers is that 
they do not have the courage to be 
“different.” 

It’s the same way with pronuncia- 
tion. The “big” Webster tells you to 
say “van/‘i-ti,” short “i,” the same as 
in “it,” and to pronounce “manage” 
as “man’ij.” I say these are both bad 
pronunciations. The sounds are not 
that of short “i.” But the standard 
has been set, and few have the cour- 
age to change from it. Even the Cen- 
tury tells you to pronounce “ami- 
ties” as “am/‘i-tiz.” Try it, and see if 
it doesn’t sound positively ridiculous. 

In Webster’s New Handy Pocket 
Dictionary, published by Books, In- 
corporated, Edward N. Teall, editor- 
in-chief, you will find “manage” pro- 
nounced “man/aj,” italic “a” repre- 
senting the obscure “a” as in “sofa.” 
You will find “pathology” pro- 
nounced “pa-thol’o-jé.” Under “pa- 
trol,” noun, you will find “guard that 
moves about, as in military and po- 
lice services, as a highway patrol.” 
And those things, ladiz and gentle- 
men, are as they should be. 

What’s all the shootin’ fur? I admit 
the mark is small game. But the dis- 
cussion should interest printers. The 
point is one of dictionary style; it 
comes up many thousands of times 
in any dictionary that uses illustra- 
tive phrases and sentences. To any 
reader this article will be either ut- 
terly dreary or fascinating. I can 
only ask the first reader to pass it up 
and forgive and forget; the second, 
to let us know what he really thinks 
about that comma which I call su- 
perfluous. In one word, I think itali- 
cizing the illustrated word is suffi- 
cient notice to the reader. E. N. T. 
thinks any reader who needs that 
comma is beyond the help of com- 


mas anyway. 
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FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OF PRINTING 


* 


HE “opportunity of a lifetime” is a familiar expres- 

| sion to denote a rare chance for promt. Even rarer 

is this year’s opportunity for our industry Otyen- 

til 2040 will the attention of the world again be focused 
on the origin of printing as it is this year. 

One of the year’s earliest tributes to Johann Gutenberg 
is reproduced on pages following. “Why We Honor Gu- 
tenberg” was written by Douglas C. McMutrtrie, espe- 
cially for The Rotarian. Through the courtesy of this offi- 
cial publication of Rotary International, we are able to 
present it to our readers exactly as it appeared in that 
magazine, constituting an example of typography. Such 
recognition from outside the industry, and this is but one 
instance, warrants further promotion of the event from 
within to stress the importance of the industry. 

Last fall, anticipating the general public’s mounting in- 
terest in the quincentennial of printing, the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen distributed thousands of 
copies of the forty-two-page booklet ““Some Facts Concern- 
ing the Invention of Printing” at the Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion in New York City. The booklet was based on articles 
which Mr. McMurtrie wrote for THE INLAND PRINTER 
in 1936 and 1937. Since then, Craftsmen’s Clubs through- 
out the United States and Canada have taken advantage of 
the offer to obtain complimentary copies for their members. 

The International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, the American Institute of Graphic Arts, the United 
Typothetae of America, the Photo-Engravers’ Association, 
national associations and local groups from every branch 
of the industry have swung into action to make observance 
year one that will befit its place in history. 

There is a natural, sentimental interest on the part of 
printers to see printing’s 500th year observed for its sake 
alone. At the same time, none of us should ignore the 
chance it gives to further the industry’s growth and our 
own individual businesses. 

As the publication of the 500th Anniversary Committee 
of Toronto, Ontario, in the folder, ‘Publicize the Progress 
of the Graphic Arts,” says, ““Now is the time to talk and 
act for the graphic industries.” It lists twelve different 
printed and other mediums of publicity in 
one part of the folder, and urges their use 
to produce graphic arts consciousness. 

The theme suggested for printed pieces, 
lectures, exhibits, prize essay contests, et 
cetera, by the Toronto group is “This is 
what printing means to you.” And there are 
many other tips. 
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Back on this side of the border is abundant evidence 
that many Paphic arts groups are losing no time in arous- 
ige th€ir communities to the significance of 1940 as print- 
ing’s big year. There was, for example, the great exhibit 
and Graphic Arts Association of Commerce dinner held in 
Baltimore in late February: 

In the exhibit, held at the Emerson Hotel, 1,398 sep- 
arate items told the general public and buyers of printing 
of the scope and versatility of printing in its various 
processes, the great number of skills and variety of ma- 
chines needed to produce printing, and printing’s evolution 
in the 500 years since Gutenberg. It was estimated that 
10,000 people saw the show. 

The Worcester County Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men brought Frederic W. Goudy to Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, on March 27, to address an open meeting of rep- 
resentatives from industrial, educational, and religious 
groups for its celebration of the anniversary. Mr. Goudy 
brought with him pages of the Gutenberg and Lectern 
Bibles. 

Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago—southern printing 
centers and West Coast cities—Dallas, Texas, with its ex- 
hibit of Early Printed Specimens ; Cleveland, Ohio, with a 
museum display dating back to Assyrian clay tablets of 
3,000 B.C.—Buffalo, New York, Craftsmen with their 
booklet ““The Life of Herr Gutenberg,”—thus the roll call 
of graphic arts commemorative events held, or to be held, 
goes on and the list of special publications grows daily. 

The year is young. More than half of it remains. Mo- 
mentum already generated should bring into the list of 
quincentennial celebrants every graphic arts group—small 
or large. It’s in keeping with the spirit of the industry— 
and it is good business. 

It’s good business for group organizations and good busi- 
ness for the individual printer who works alone. Even the 
window of a “one-man shop” can have a centennial exhibit 
that will tell about printing’s history. 

Forced to limit the references to what many are doing 
and planning to do we will let the Hoosier Printcrafter, of 
the Indianapolis Club of Printing House Craftsmen, speak 
for many when it says, ““This year, the 500th 
anniversary . . . is a ‘natural’ from the 
standpoint of publicity.” It mentions the 
various sources from which material to make 
interesting stones is obtainable, ending with 
the undebatable statement that the anniver- 
sary data are even a source for mailing 
pieces for the individual printer. 
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NO TRUE portrait of Gutenberg exists. This 
one, the earliest, was engraved on copper 
by an imaginative artist at Paris in 1584. 


UW... MAN in history ren- 


dered the greatest service to his 
fellowmen? Any Rotarian might 
well be interested in the answer 
to this question. A considerable 
proportion of competent histori- 
ans would say that the inventor 
of printing did more to improve 
the lot of humankind than any 
other man before or since. 

This year the world commem- 
orates the 500th anniversary of 
the invention of printing by Jo- 
hann Gutenberg, a man who en- 
tered upon the tedious and costly 
experiments which brought forth 
a successful method of printing 
with movable types as a measure 
of service, rather than a means of 
money-making. For Gutenberg 
was born, about 1400, of a patri- 
cian family at Mainz, Germany, 
and enjoyed the income from in- 
herited investments. In perfect- 
ing his invention he spent the best 
years of his life, and lost all his 
inheritance. 

When the young inventor be- 
gan his work, the world was hun- 
gry for books. The pall of the 
Dark Ages was lifting, and men 
all over Europe demanded satis- 
- faction of their thirst for knowl- 
edge. But at that time almost no 
books were in circulation. Chil- 
dren had no primers. Not a sin- 
gle piece of reading matter was 
found in the average home. The 
only books were rare volumes la- 
boriously handwritten by scribes. 
A noted historian records the 


story about an elector of Bavaria 
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Why We Honor Gutenherg 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


National Editor, American Imprints Inventory 


Sweep away the cobwebs of 500 years and he becomes 


a person—erratic but likable. Born wealthy, he died 


who offered a whole town for a 
beautiful book. But the monks, 
cannily realizing that the prince 
could take the town back at any 
time, refused to part with their 
cherished manuscript. There is 
record of the sale of one manu- 
script book for a sum equivalent 
to about $1,000 in American 
money. 

It is, therefore, not hard for us 
to picture the urgent need for 
some method of producing many 
copies of the same book at eco- 
nomical cost. A quickening of 
popular interest in literature, reli- 
gion, commerce, and exploration 
brought with it an insistent de- 
mand that more books be made 
available to the people. Johann 
Gutenberg sought to invent a 
process by which to produce an 
abundant supply of books. 

While Gutenberg was yet a 
young man, an uprising of the 
tradesmen and workers in his na- 
tive city resulted in the banish- 
ment of his family from Mainz. 
About 1430, Johann established 
residence in Strasbourg, and from 
this city came the first hint of his 
initial experiments. 

We there find him in 1439 en- 
gaged in a lawsuit. The testimony 
indicates that Gutenberg several 
years before had entered into a 
partnership with two associates 
whom he agreed to instruct in a 
number of crafts. Upon the death 
of one of these partners, his broth- 
er demanded either admission to 
the business or repayment of the 
capital which had been invested 
by the deceased. The verdict up- 
held Gutenberg. The litigation is 
significant chiefly for its casual 
but convincing references to a 
“press,” tools, and implements 
“pertaining to printing.” 

On two successive occasions we 
find Gutenberg following the prac- 


poor. Though sued often, he made and kept friends. 





tice of many an inventor—borrow- 
ing money to carry on his work. 
By 1448 he was back in Mainz, 
presumably because Strasbourg 
was threatened by disturbances 
arising from the Peasants’ War in 
Europe. 

Then came a noteworthy year 
in the history of civilization, 1455, 
in which the Gutenberg Bible, 
most celebrated of all printed 
books, is believed to have ap- 
peared. In that year also we find 
Gutenberg once more engaged in 
an important lawsuit, the outcome 
of which was to influence ma- 
terially his subsequent career. 
From a document in this case we 
learn that Gutenberg had, five 
years earlier, borrowed the im- 
pressive sum of 800 gulden from 
Johann Fust, a goldsmith and 
capitalist of Mainz, for the pur- 
pose of “finishing the work.” 
Near the end of 1452, Fust had 
advanced 800 gulden more, with 
the agreement that he was now 
to share as a partner in Guten- 
berg’s work. In this lawsuit of 
1455, Fust sued to recover the 
total amount of money advanced, 
together with interest, amount- 
ing in all to a little over 2,000 
gulden. Fust likewise demanded 
for himself all tools and equip- 
ment which were made with the 
proceeds of the first loan to Gu- 
tenberg. 

There can be no doubt in this 
case-at-law that the enterprise 
dealt with was printing. It is 
pointed out that expenditures 
were made for workmen’s wages, 
house rent, parchment, paper, ink, 
and so on. Mention finally is 
made of the “work of the books.” 
The decision in Fust’s suit is no- 
where recorded, but later events 
point to the likelihood that the 
goldsmith became owner of at 
least as much of the printing 
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equipment as had been acquired 
with his first 800 gulden. When 
the printing trade finally emerged 
from its experimental stage, we 
find that Fust and Peter Schoef- 
fer, in partnership, were the lead- 
ing printers of Mainz. Fust had 
not only taken Schoeffer into busi- 
ness with him, but had also given 
him his daughter Christina in 
marriage. 

We gain the impression from 
this case that the large loan had 
been advanced to finance a print- 
ing project of extreme importance, 
which can only have been the 
highly esteemed Gutenberg Bible. 
This book occupies a place of hon- 
or in the history of civilization, 
for it first brought into wide pub- 
lic notice the invention of print- 
ing, which was destined to serve 
and to influence men the world 
over, from that time to this. 

This Bible has commanded at 
public sale the highest price ever 
paid for a printed book. At one 
dramatic sale, bidding started at 
$50,000 and closed at $106,000 for 
a copy of this celebrated Bible, 
and authorities agree that if a 
good copy were offered for sale 
today, it would command a still 
higher figure. 

The Gutenberg Bible is univer- 
sally spoken of as the first printed 
book and, at the same time, as the 
most beautiful of all books, but 
this proves to be far from the fact. 
There are preserved today com- 
plete copies or fragments of a 
number of books printed during 
the decade immediately preceding 
publication of this Bible. While 
the Bible was, of course, a beau- 
tifully designed and _ executed 
book, the Psalter which, two years 
later, was printed throughout in 
several colors was certainly far 
more magnificent. That the Bible 
was the first important printed 
book is beyond argument. 

It is surprising and also regret- 
table that nowhere in this great 
book is to be found a trace of in- 
formation as to where, when, and 
by whom it was printed. We are 
fortunate, though, to find in one 
copy a note by Heinrich Cremer, 
vicar of St. Stephen’s Church in 
Mainz, establishing the date of 
publication as not later than 1456. 
It seems certain that Gutenberg 
planned this great Bible and was 
responsible for much of its pro- 


duction, but it appears possible 
that he was crowded out of the 
partnership before the work was 
finished. It is fitting, therefore, 
that this memorable book should 
be known as the Gutenberg Bible. 

Johann Gutenberg, after the 
breach with Fust, became virtu- 
ally bankrupt. Account books 
show that his regular payment of 
interest on an earlier loan ceased 
about 1457 and was never re- 
sumed. There are some indica- 
tions that the inventor later op- 
erated a small! printing office. In 
any case, several exceedingly im- 
portant books, including another 
edition of the Bible and a Latin 
dictionary, are quite generally 
credited to his press. But appar- 
ently Gutenberg was not finan- 
cially successful in these under- 
takings. We know, however, that 
early in 1465 the ingenious printer 
was honored and financially aided 


by a life appointment as courtier 
to the Archbishop of Mainz. 
Finally, from a document drawn 
in February, 1468, we have the 
information that Dr. Konrad Hu- 
mery of Mainz gave a receipt to 
the Archbishop for “certain forms, 
letters, instruments, tools, and 
other things belonging to the work 
of printing which Johann Guten- 
berg left after his death and which 
were and still are mine.” From 
this it appears that Humery had 
furnished the struggling inventor 
with the equipment essential to 
carry on his work. From this re- 
ceipt, also, we can fix with cer- 
tainty the approximate date of 
Gutenberg’s death, which must 
have occurred somewhat earlier. 
Just what did Gutenberg in- 
vent? We may recall that paper 
was a Chinese invention and that 
books were printed in the Orient 
at least as early as the 9th Cen- 
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ON SUCH a press Johann Gutenberg printed books 500 years ago which today are almost 


without price. 


But red ink found its way into his ledger, too, and Johann went broke. 
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La Imprenta en la Nuove Bepane 


tury, but these Chinese books 
were printed from wooden blocks 
on which text and illustrations 
had been engraved. The arts of 
both papermaking and_ block 
printing were transmitted from 
China to Europe. Movable types 
were also made and used in China 
long before Gutenberg began his 
experiments, but there is no evi- 
dence that any knowledge regard- 
ing them had filtered into Europe 
from the Orient. 

But because of the vast number 
of separate characters required 
for printing the Chinese language, 
movable types offered no advan- 
tage, and eventually fell into dis- 
use because it was easier to en- 
grave a page of text on a wooden 
block than it was to provide types 
for every separate character and 
set them up. In Europe, with its 
alphabetically written languages, 
the invention of printing con- 
sisted of inventing a satisfactory 
process for making any desired 
quantity of movable types, ac- 
curate in dimensions and exactly 
square, which could be assembled 
in one arrangement, printed from, 
then distributed, and later set up 
in a different arrangement to print 
another text. In China, on the 
other hand, the invention of print- 
ing as a practical means of mak- 
ing books consisted in the origina- 
tion of block printing. 

Considering the urgency of the 
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demand for printing in the early 
years of the 15th Century, Europe 
was fortunate in having ready to 
the hand of the would-be inventor 
of printing many processes which 
he could incorporate into the craft 
which was shaping up under his 
hands. As is well known, no in- 
vention springs full grown from 
the mind of an inventor. He bor- 
rows a process here, picks up an 
idea there, derives one operation 
from another industry, adds a 
modest percentage of creative 
thinking, and fusion of all these 
elements brings forth a new in- 
vention. 

An abundant supply of an in- 
expensive material on which to 
print was an essential to printing. 
Fortunately, the art of papermak- 
ing was already firmly established 
in Europe and, by coincidence, a 
paper mill had been set up in 
Strasbourg just a few years before 
Gutenberg began his experiments 
in that city. 

A viscous ink which would stick 
to the face of metal types was an- 
other essential. The oil paints de- 
veloped by artists but a few years 
earlier required little change to 
adapt them to this use. 

A mechanism to impress the 
inked surface of the types against 
the sheet of paper was a third es- 
sential. Screw presses which 
would do this effectually were cur- 
rently in use for pressing olives 
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JUST 100 years before a press be- 
gan work in 1639 at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (the first in the 
United States), Archbishop Juan 
de Zumarraga (left) introduced 
printing in Mexico. . . . The page 
reproduced is from Juan Pablos’ 
Doctrina Breve, published in 1543. 


and wine grapes, and for 
several operations closely 
related to the art in ges- 
tation: printing designs on 
textiles, expelling mois- 
ture from damp sheets of 
paper in the making, and 
pressing the covers of 
manuscript books in proc- 
ess of binding. 

When it came to the 
fourth requirement, the 
production of cast mov- 
able types, processes in 
use by goldsmiths and 
metal workers were help- 
ful in developing the right 
method of casting. And 
the practice of engravers 
—who had already made single- 
letter stamps for bookbinders, 
sinkers of dies for coins, and other 
craftsmen — pointed the way 
toward cutting letter punches (or 
patterns) for printing types. 

The importance of the invention 
of printing is certainly not min- 
imized by the statement of these 
facts. The genius of the inventor 
lay in his power to synthesize 
known operations into a new re- 
lationship to accomplish the de- 
sired object. Gutenberg’s creative 
thinking and patient labor united 
to perfect a process which has 
proved more powerful than any 
other in its leverage on the course 
of civilization. 

Here, then, was a man who saw 
a need, urgent and compelling, 
and devoted his time as well as 
his fortune to meeting it. 

Mechanical improvements, 
made largely during the past cen- 
tury, in the printing process first 
devised by Gutenberg have re- 
sulted in progressively lowering 
the cost of producing print, thus 
putting printed information and 
opinion into the hands of more 
and more people previously un- 
able to afford it. This wider cir- 
culation of reading matter, which 
we must credit to technological 
improvements, has exerted an in- 
calculable influence on social and 
economic developments during re- 
cent decades. 














The Praafroom 





Baked Bee-uns 

As to “affect” and “effect”: I wonder 
if we would have the same trouble if 
the difference in pronunciation were al- 
ways clearly conveyed. It would be a 
help to those who have trouble in spell- 
ing to make some conscious difference, 
however slight, in the pronunciation of 
words supposedly pronounced alike 
though spelled differently. The vowel 
sound of “been” should be differentiated 
from that of “bean,” and “seem” from 
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“seam,” by a slight stress on the “a. 
New York. 

If I get this right, it means we 
should say something like “a can of 
bee-uns,” “the see-ums in a gar- 
ment.” I really have heard people 
who say those things; and it doesn’t 
sound good to me. (I’m a Yankee, 
and to me “been” is “bin.”) Let 
someone with a knowledge deeper 
than mine tell us if these pronuncia- 
tions go back to something in Anglo- 
Saxon or Middle English. You know, 
there are lots of things that are not 
high society today that trace directly 
back to the English of long ago. I 
have heard people say “well know- 
un,” “if I had know-un about it,” and 
the like. And I feel sure this goes 
straight back to one of the old-time 
conjugations; that there was an end- 
ing making a separate syllable. I am 
not even going to drag out the dusty 
old books and check; plenty of our 
Proofroom readers know all about 
these things, and why shouldn’t they 
tap their wisdom for us? Bet you two 
cents Gurth, the Saxon swineherd, 
said “I see-en him go by.” (The near- 
est I ever came to getting anywhere 
with Anglo-Saxon was honorable 
mention in a prize contest at college 
—and I feel quite sure the reason 
I didn’t land the prize was that I 
said so many things that went dead 
against the old professor’s own teach- 
ings. He could dish it up, but he 
couldn’t take it.) And I’d risk an- 
other two cents that “hearn” for 
“heard” is mighty good old (very 
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old) English. Professor Mawson 
would know. I wish he’d rise up and 
tell us—not too learnedly, but in a 
commonsense way. Take it from me, 
plain folks’ English is in many ways 
the best—old—English. 


Hyphen Trouble 

We want to use “Two-payment Plan” 
and “Two-fall-payment Plan” in a job, 
and the salesman and I can’t agree on 
how it shall be done. In the first in- 
stance we are pretty well agreed, but in 
the second the idea is to make it clear 
to the purchaser that one payment is to 
be made in each of two falls, one pay- 
ment in the fall of this year and one in 
the fall of next year. How would you 
do it?—Ontario. 

First, let’s settle this point: There 
is not a bit of difference between the 
two expressions, as a matter of com- 
pounding. The principle is pre- 
cisely the same in both. “Two-pay- 
ment plan” means (and says) two 
payments. “Two-fall-payment plan” 
means, and says, two payments, each 
made in the fall. 

The difficulty, I am sure, comes 
from the unsteadiness of that word 
“fall.” It would be better to make it 
“two-autumn-payment plan.” 

Better still—much better, to my 
way of thinking, would be an ex- 
pression completely sidestepping the 
difficulty. That is to say, one that 
would not try to crowd the whole 
story into a compound. 

Sometimes a gracious surrender is 
the best way out of a difficult situa- 
tion. It takes a philosopher rather 
than a salesman to see that. 


“Exmas” Still Echoes 

How about this one, encountered in a 
cyclopedia: “The declaration of a M. C. 
must not exceed.”—Nebraska. 

It’s like “a Xmas present.” If you 
translate, and read “a Member of 
Congress,” okay; but what the print 
says is “a M. C.,” and that simply is 
not right. It should be (says E. N. T.) 
“an M. C.” 


“St. James's” 

You requested confirmation of “St. 
James’s.” Hérewith two authorities: (1) 
“Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary,” by 
F. Howard Collins. Sixth edition, 1928. 
“St. James’s Day, 25 July; . . . Palace, 
Park, Square, Street, etc. (—s’s).” (2) 
“Whitaker’s Almanack,” 1939. “St. 
James’s Palace. . . . Representatives of 
Foreign Powers are still accredited ‘to 
the Court of St. James’s.’”—England. 

Thank you, sir. I think it is now 
settled in all our minds that our Am- 
bassadors’ credentials present them 
to the Court of St. James’s, when they 
present the papers at the Court of St. 
James’s. Thus Proofroom scores an- 


other point. 


Possessive Titles 

At the risk of being “bawled out” for 
mutilating two copies of THE INLAND 
PrinteR, I am herewith sending you 
clippings from your department. One 
clipping, in answer to a letter of mine, 
is from the June, 1939, number. The 
other, in answer to another Californian 
whom I do not know, is from the De- 
cember, 1939, number. You will note 
that only a few months elapsed between 
the time of the first inquiry (mine) and 
the second inquiry. 

Now, for the life of me, I cannot see 
the difference between “whose club” 
and “whose union.” Can you? Yet the 
two inquiries are answered quite dif- 
ferently.—California. 

The two replies do not conflict. The 
December reply was rather more 
complete than the June one; it cov- 
ered more ground. In each, I person- 
ally took the ground that the posses- 
sive is the real intention of the name 
of an organization, but that in many 
such names it actually is used with- 
out the apostrophe, making the first 
word (as only possible justification) 
stand as what I call a noun of iden- 
tification by preference. 

In June I said: “I, personally, like 
the apostrophe; but there are many 
who don’t, and you can’t regulate 
these matters by legislation.” 

In December I said: “The union 
does belong to the plasterers, and is 
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therefore fitly to be called ‘the plas- 
terers’ union’ . . . but if the plaster- 
ers wish to call their union ‘the Plas- 
terers Union,’ it’s okay, legally, mor- 
ally, and as a point of style.” 

The sticking point would be that 
last phase, “as a point of style.” By 
that I meant, as was clearly ex- 
plained, that (1) the printer must 
give the customer what he wants, but 
(2) has a right to insist that he fol- 
low his style consistently, once it is 
adopted. 


Snangled 

Which is correct: “Masonry, and this 
lodge in particular, (has, have) taken a 
new lease on life”?—IIlinois. 

This is the kind of thing that makes 
foreigners crazy when they try to 
learn English. It’s a snarl and a 
tangle, and that is what I call a 
snangle. 

First look at it in the light of gram- 
mar, with the view of a strict con- 
structionist. The words between com- 
mas are a siding, not the main line 
of the sentence. The sentence is, 
“Masonry has taken . . .” The paren- 
thetic phrase does not alter the rela- 
tion between subject and verb: “Ma- 
sonry ... has.” 

That, as stated in advance, is the 
strict-constructionist view. 

But the form of the sentence sug- 
gests a double subject, as if we were 
saying “Masonry and something else 
have taken . . .” That is to say, there 
is a doubling of thought which may 
or may not call for pluralizing the 
verb to match. 

So it turns upon this—whether you 
think of the separated phrase as a 
mere parenthesis or as an addition to 
the main subject. 

Grammatically, the singular verb 
is correct. It is exactly as though we 
had said, “Masonry has taken a new 
lease on life—and this lodge in par- 
ticular (has taken such a lease).” 

But there is something that is fre- 
quently to be taken as actually su- 
perior to the set rules of grammar, 
and that is the “feel” of the sentence, 
the way the standard human mind 
works on it. 

I think the sentence would go bet- 
ter, for ninety-nine readers out of a 
hundred, with the plural verb. I my- 
self would probably write it the other 
way, but some folks would “call” me 
for being prunes-and-prismy. 

“Has” is positively correct; “have” 
would probably work out better in 
ordinary, everyday print. 
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Where Is the Bowsprit? 


Some time ago a reader questioned 
the description of “bowsprit” in the 
shorter Oxford Dictionary. I checked, 
and found nothing to cause remark. 
Here is what I found in the 1934 edition: 
“A large spar or boom running out from 
the stern of a vessel, to which (and the 
jib-boom and flying jib-boom) the fore- 
mast stays are fastened.”—London. 

Ha! Here’s pay dirt! 

Did you, gentle Reader (or tough 
old Proofreader, as the case may be), 
swallow that whole? Or did your 
trained eye stop at “stern”? 

The letter from England is hand- 
written, in the good old style E. N. T. 
(Heaven help his antique self!) 
dearly loves. And, as every proof- 
reader past 59 well knows, “stern” 
and “stem,” in penned copy, are 
twins, hard to tell apart. Wish I could 


Which Type Copy 
Do You Approve? 


@ Stoppers or Tell-Allers? — which 
way is the trend? Here you see illus- 
trated two very recent examples from 
the “Stopper” (or shocker?) school of 
trade-paper advertising. 

Apropos of the above, B. B. Popell, 
vice-president of Fred H. Ebersold, In- 
corporated, of Chicago, says, “It isn’t 
every day one can come up with an 
unusual technique in business-paper 
advertising. That's why you may be 
interested in the enclosed sp2cimens. 

“Here’s a case where the technique 
used is a stopper in itself, and before 
the reader knows it, he has digested 
the brief message.” 

But this kind of advertising, which 
makes the copy writer practically a 


WE USE Zeneudatce 


TUTHILL PUMPS 
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THROUGH EXPERIENCE THE WORLD KNOWS THEY'RE Deptutlable 


show you the copy, in a cut. Failing 
that, you must take my word for it 
that in our English friend’s letter the 
evidence is that he copied the defini- 
tion, and the word was “stern.” I 
have studied his “r’s and “m’’s, and 
I give you my word this is “rn,” 
“stern”—which would certainly make 
the dictionary look foolish. 

In my Concise Oxford, 1926, I find 
this: “Spar running out from ship’s 
stem...” Maybe in one edition it 
ran as “stern,” and was later caught. 
Here’s richness for the old-time 
proofreader. 

Remember the story of the old- 
timer who had a note from Horace 
Greeley, probably a sizzling calldown 
for something Horace didn’t like, 
and, unable to decipher the Old 
Man’s hieroglyphics, wrote him a 


























museum piece along with the Dodo, is 
meeting dark frowns from some quar- 
ters. There’s the Associated Business 
Papers which has gone on record for 
“Tell All” advertisements. As a result 
numerous trade-magazine advertising, 
circulation, and editorial executives 
are for balancing of institutional copy 
with hard-hitting, selling copy which 
tells the whole story of the product. 
They have backed up their belief with 
publicity to convince advertisers. 

At a recent meeting in Chicago, 
Associated Business Paper speakers 
spoke for advertising that ‘‘whether a 
single ad or campaign will tell all to 
produce.” At that meeting it was de- 
cided to try to influence trade-paper 
advertisers, as much as possible, to 
use merchandising copy. 

Which kind of copy will predomi- 
nate in 1940? “Tell-all” or the others? 
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most (almost painfully) legible re- 
ply: “I have received, and gratefully 
accept, your invitation to dinner next 
Thursday evening”? 

What memories this bowsprit thing 
brings up of the old days, the good 
old, bad old, merry old days when 
the proofroom rassled with the “fists” 
of editors and authors who could not 
read their own copy after the ink 
stopped boiling! 


Buho and the Buhofilmo 


Karaj: dear idealanoi: fine-folks 
jen: here estas: are du: two 
tre: very novaj: new iloj: tools 
au:or  inventajoi:inventions — por:for 
via: your uzado: use. . . —Colorado, 
USONO. 


This is the opening sentence of a 
blueprint broadside sent by Esperanto 
Publishers, of Denver. It’s a fascinat- 
ing thing, and can be studied with 
joy by lovers of language. Most of 
these things are made only for those 
who already know their Esperanto; 
this paper can be studied by anyone 
who can read, because the English 
translation is interwoven with the 
Esperanto text. As to the inventions: 
The buho is the machine you use in 
reading the buhofilm. As I get it, it’s 
something like Dunderbeck’s sausage 
meat machine. It seems also to be 
called the Roll-a-book machine. The 
muzikfilmo gives you music, and I 
think there is another filmo that helps 
you to la amuza legmaniero, the fun- 
way to read. Proofreaders do not yet 
need to know Esperanto, but a little 
acquaintance with it might come in 
handy now and then. 


Cyclopedia of Names 


Is there any dictionary that contains 
a complete list of proper nouns and 
names?—Kansas. 


The Merriam Webster has thou- 
sands of such names, run through the 
text in alphabetic order. It has a very 
full gazetteer section, too. The New 
Century Dictionary has separate sec- 
tions entitled “Proper Names Exclu- 
sive of Biography and Geography,” 
“Biographical Names,” and “Geo- 
graphical Names.” The Standards 
give everything (except a list of for- 
eign phrases) in the one alphabetic 
order of the body of the book. Com- 
plete coverage, however, is impos- 
sible outside of special volumes such 
as “Who’s Who” and the cyclopedias. 
There are numerous special name 
books, such as dictionaries of biog- 
raphy; but the best way to meet this 
need is to equip the proofroom li- 
brary with half a dozen good books. 


Those “Ography” Words 


Please tell us whether it is correct to 
say “plan’ography” or “planog’raphy,” 
or if either is correct. We should also 
like to know the correct pronunciation 
of “lithography.”—Utah. 

Greetings to you, Ogden! If I could 
travel on a three-cent stamp, like a 
letter, I'd drop in for a chat. But— 
And so: “Planog’raphy” is correct; 
also, “lithog’raphy.” Compare “teleg’- 
raphy,” ‘‘orthog’raphy,”’ “geog’- 
raphy”; and, on the side, such words 
as “telep’athy.” The adjectives made 
from these words, however, shift over 
to such forms as “planograph’ic,” 
“lithograph‘ic,” “telegraph’ic,” “geo- 
graph’‘ic,” “telepath’ic.” Note also that 
the Merriam (or “big”) Webster shifts 
the “n” thus: “plan-og’ra-phy,” “pla- 
no-graph’ic.” Also note “te-leg’ra- 
phy,” “tel-e-graph‘ic.” In studying 
pronunciations in Webster, keep care- 
ful track of the prime and secondary 
accents. Read the front matter, where 
all these points of style are explained. 
Many users of the dictionary get only 
a small part of the service it offers, 
simply because they do not take the 
trouble to learn just how the marks 
are used. It’s like sitting in your car 
with the engine idling, and pretend- 
ing you are traveling. 


* * 


Calendar Boosts City 

“Chicago—The City of Diversified 
Industry” is the theme of the O. K. 
Typesetting Company’s 1940 calen- 
dar. There is copy on each sheet of 
the calendar, playing up some in- 
dustry or activity of the city. 

There’s a good promotion sugges- 
tion in this idea to file away for the 
next calendar production season. 
Some manufacturer or mercantile 
house in your town, proud of its his- 
tory and accomplishments, will wel- 
come the opportunity to put his 
name on such a calendar. 

An explanation on the first page of 
the calendar says, “O. K. Typeset- 
ting Company takes pleasure in co- 
operating in the Greater Chicago 
publicity campaign, sponsored by 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. Each month we will have a 
boost for Chicago on the pages of 
this calendar, and you are invited to 
pause for a short, friendly visit while 
we tell you something of interest 
about our home town.” 

Similarly worded copy would in- 
troduce the month-to-month run- 
ning story of anybody’s home town. 











BEWARE OF 
BLACKOUTS 


e@ Frankly, we borrowed the idea 
for this month’s mailing piece. !t 
didn’t come from one source but from 
several. An English printer used the 
warning, “Beware of Any Advertis- 
ing Blackouts” on a blotter. A great 
insurance company on an envelope 
insert warned policyholders not to 
“blackout” their security. 

It has popped up in other places— 
in newspaper advertisements, letters, 
and on the radio. This figure of 
speech, lifted from air-raid precau- 
tion language, is in the public’s mind 
and on its tongue. 

So, using the word and the idea 
while it's hot, we made it into a 
powerful, attention-arrester for the 
middle of spring. And it’s scheduled 
for the time when retailers, manufac- 
turers, and jobbers must be shown 
the need of continuing their adver- 
tising to maintain volume through 
late spring and early summer. 

We're back to a cartoon again to 
emphasize humorously the theme of 
the mailing piece. It’s on the back 
this time. That's in keeping with the 
good sales psychology of the great 
actor, George M. Cohan, who said, 
“Always leave ‘em smiling.” 

Your continued use of regular mail- 
ings are an object lesson to your 
customer. If you have been a regular 
user of THE INLAND PRINTER pieces, 
keep it up! Has “pressure” interfered 
with getting out your own publicity? 
Then here’s that problem solved with 
a ready-to-use folder. Should you (un- 
fortunately!) be a printer who is not 
using printing’s own product—the 
answer is easy—start now with the 
timely “blackout” piece. 

See next pages for copy and lay- 
out—available to the first subscriber 
who reserves it in each area. Please 
send check for the electros with the 
order. They're supplied at cost and 
so the expense of handling has to be 
kept down. 
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STEER CLEAR OF 


Tbackouts 


IN YOUR ADVERTISING BECAUSE... 







Electros for the outside of the mailing piece, shown above, and the back, at right, are $3.00. This is for both cuts. Screen tint cuts—$7.10 


4. terruptions Mean BLOCK 


@ It isn't necessary to draw the dismal picture of what an actual blackout of all lights in the 






business district of a town, on a Saturday night, would do to the week's sales! Just that one 






Saturday night with no electric signs, no lighted windows, no selling—and down or out 






would go profits. Earnings for a week or more would be wiped out! 






@ A blackout of your advertising program for a single month has just as bad results. It's not 






always noticed at once—the effects of interrupting a program of printed selling. There is no 






way of knowing what sales are missed because new prospects didn’t get your message. 






Those on the fence cool off fast when follow-up advertising doesn't come through. 





@ Every mailing skipped—in a weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly schedule—increases the 








potential number of new and regular sales lost. Insure against this loss by keeping the se- 









Above and at right is the inside spread of this month’s promotional piece which carries the vitally important “anti-blackout” message 
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(YOUR PRINTERS) FOR 
AVERTING THIS TRAGEDY SENSIBLY THIS SUMMER! 
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lustration and tint plates are priced separately since some have their own tint blocks, or make them from linoleum or rubber, as needed 
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quence unbroken. Spring and summer months are as vital as any of the others in keeping 





your name and your merchandise, or service, in the attention of the folks you are selling 






and want to sell to. 





@ Change the advertising’s appearance with change of seasons, of course (we'll explain 


ways to do it). But don’t blackout a single moment. Blacking out advertising means blocking 





out sales—and profits! 







THE COMMERCIAL PRINTING COMPANY 
1315 MANTON ROAD e Richmond, Virginia © PHONE State 8916 

















Copy and layout reserved for use of first subscriber from each town who sends in order. Please send check for electros along with order. 
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Industry’s Trade Association 
— UnitTepD TYPOTHETAE of America, for many years 
claimant to being the international trade association 
of the commercial printing industry of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, recently announced that it 
recognizes itself to be a “direct-membership association 
plus a confederation of local associations.” Its executive 
committee, therefore, reeommends that the association 
revamp its structure so as to be in fact a “direct-mem- 
bership” trade association, “as the first step to increase 
the effectiveness of the national organization.” 

At a meeting held in Chicago in 1887 and called “in 
accordance with the request of many influential firms 
and organized bodies of employing printers,” The United 
Typothetae was organized. At the first convention held 
the following year in New York City, the secretary re- 
ported a membership of “21 local typothetae with an 
aggregate membership of 506 plants.” “Any society of 
master printers of any city or town in the United States 
or the Dominion of Canada,” according to the first consti- 
tution, “may become a member of this association” upon 
its membership application being approved by the execu- 
tive committee. The initiation fee was $10 and the annual 
dues one dollar a year for each one of its members. At 
the third convention, held in St. Louis, the president de- 
clared, “The strength and permanence of our association 
are in the local typothetae.” 

From the original 506 members in 1888 the association 
was 15 years in reaching a membership of 950, though 
that conservative number represented a very high per- 
centage of the industry’s capital investment and employ- 
ment roll. Three international printers’ cost congresses 
(1889-1910-11) created such a wide-spread interest in 
costs throughout the industry that local Ben Franklin 
Clubs sprang up all over the country, threatening to 
overshadow the U.T.A. in importance, prestige, and prac- 
tical service to printers. Overtures were successfully 
made by the U.T.A. to encompass the work of the Ben 
Franklin Clubs and to include their locals in its mem- 
bership. Almost overnight the U.T.A. membership 
jumped to 1,450. By the fall of 1917, when the U.T.A.’s 
Three-Year Plan was first projected, the membership 
had reached 1,668. By means of funds contributed by the 
membership, the supply houses, and the printing-ma- 
chinery manufacturers, the following year the Three- 
Year Plan was put under way. A million dollars and a 
hundred organizers in the field built the membership to 
its all-time peak of 5,150 by 1920. At that time the mem- 
bership was said to represent from 80 to 90 per cent of 
the business volume of the commercial printing indus- 
try. Practically every printing center in the states and 
provinces had its own local association, helped and en- 
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couraged by the general organization in carrying on the 
educational and industrial-betterment work set up in 
the plan. 

In 1924, the executive officers began formulating plans 
for the future usefulness of the association, embracing a 
permanent home, housing the international offices, the 
school of printing, a laboratory of printing research, to- 
gether with an endowment fund that would carry the 
association’s work through the vicissitudes of year-by- 
year changes in membership and dues. During a change 
in administration, the plans were dropped. 

For the next eight years Typothetae not only enjoyed 
its greatest prosperity but exercised its greatest power 
and usefulness for the good of the industry, performing 
outstanding work in industrial education, costing and ac- 
counting, management, and marketing. 

Since that time, the association has encountered many 
disturbing conditions. Leadership, which has been hard 
put to find the channel and steer a safe course, deserves 
full credit for doing as well as it has done. Those today 
engaged in piloting the organization have the good wishes 
of all friends of trade association work and of those who 
had a part in the past in shaping the destinies of a great 
association. 


Year of the Censuses 
M*” the year 1940 will go down in history as “the 
year of many censuses.” Coincident with the 16th 
Decennial Census of population, which has been a re- 
current visitor since 1790, the Census Bureau is also 
gathering data in a Census of Manufactures, a Census of 
Business, a Census of Agriculture, and a Census of Hous- 
ing. Printers and publishers are familiar with the Census 
of Manufactures, with the clarification of some classifica- 
tions of which in years past they have had no incon- 
siderable part. Only wholesalers and retailers of printed 
merchandise will be canvassed by the Census of Business 
enumerators. Few, if any, printers and publishers will be 
approached by the enumerators of the Agriculture and 
Housing Censuses. 

Acts of Congress require answers to questions, but all 
such answers are confidential, the laws prohibiting use of 
the answers for purposes of taxation, regulation, or in- 
vestigation. The object of each census is the accumula- 
tion and classification of statistical data for various uses 
by the people and by the Government. For instance, the 
census of population principally is to determine the ba- 
sis for representation of the people in House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress. 

The law authorizes the publication of census material 
in statistical form only. When published, considerable 
knowledge of population, wealth, wage earners, salary 
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earners, production, industrial establishments, agricul- 
tural acreage, homes, and many other things, is dissemi- 
pated among all the people. The data thus presented form 
bases for innumerable calculations of value to business, 
agriculture, education, industry, labor, and other fields. 

For years there has existed in the minds of many a 
question whether the accumulated statistics are worth 
their cost; whether the information is of a kind that can 
be used intelligibly. Doubtless the query originates with 
those who seldom, if ever, have occasion to use census 
figures. On the other hand, those who project plans for 
future business, for future agricultural and industrial 
production, or for expansion and development in other 
fields find the census figures of great value. The users of 
such data have found no practical way of accumulating 
them except through a Government agency, so the Cen- 
sus Bureau undertakes to serve the Government and in- 
numerable citizens by accumulating and classifying the 
data and passing them back to the people. 


Fifty Years Back and Now 
T PRINTERS would turn back to their old records, they 
would find interesting comparisons between the “days 
that wuz” and today. For instance, 50 years ago printers 
were paid from 12% to 15 cents an hour for 60 hours a 
week. Federal, state, and local taxes took a toll of 6 cents 
out of each dollar of revenue. Today, printers receive 
from 68 cents to better than 90 cents an hour for a 42- 
hour week, while all taxes take away about 32 cents from 
each dollar of revenue. In 50 years, labor costs have 
more than quadrupled for a work-week only 70 per cent 
as long, while taxes have increased fivefold. 

The increase in labor costs has been offset to some 
extent by the higher productivity of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. For instance, press impressions in commercial 
printing of many grades are practical at 3,000 to 4,500 an 
hour as against the hand feeding of 1,000 or less an hour 
in the nineties. Equally important increases in produc- 
tion in other operations are matters of daily record. 

Labor costs and production expense in allied indus- 
tries are reflected in higher costs of materials and sup- 
plies. When these are added into the printer’s cost, the 
price for printing is higher than it was 50 years ago. 

It is a question whether wages during the half-century 
may not have been boosted more rapidly than was good 
for the economic structure. On the other hand, the great 
development in commerce and industry was due’ to the 
greater purchasing power arising from the constantly 
elevated wage-level. At any rate, it is certain that gov- 
ernments are taking a portion out of industrial- and 
wage-incomes which is vastly disproportionate, even 
when measured by other business ratios of 50 years ago 
and by those of today. These two expense items are the 
largest in every dollar of printing sales. Printing is a 
made-to-order product, ill adapted to mass production 
economies. It suffers by contrast with commodities man- 
ufactured under mass production conditions, in the eyes 
of the buyer of printing. The latter often gets the false 
impression that printing costs too much to permit him 
to use more of it, regardless of the fact that printing 
prices are as proportionate to price levels today as they 
were 50 years ago. 


Sharing the Public Printing 
| pee when the picadors and matadors begin on 
Ferdinand, he kicks as much heifer-dust as pos- 
sible into the faces of his tormentors. The Public Printer, 
smarting under what he pleases to call “attacks,” at once 
becomes solicitous of the time and patience of members 
of Congress and in his annual report throws out a lot of 
important-looking figures intended as a dust-screen over 
the real issue at stake. Committees representing com- 
mercial printing clubs and associations may well be 
cautioned lest they waste valuable time brushing off the 
dust and thus allow the vital proposition of industry’s 
share in the public printing to get away. 

The bill (HR 7266) before the House Committee on 
Printing provides: “Such printing, binding, and blank- 
book work as shall be used in the field service outside 
of the District of Columbia shall be done in the vicinity 
in which it is to be used.” This is the part of the public 
printing which the commercial printers of the country 
want restored to them. During the years of aggrandize- 
ment of the Government Printing Office, they have been 
denied this printing which by all that is fair and just 
should have been awarded to them. 

That’s the issue! It is vitally important that all printers 
stick strictly to it! Costs in the G.P.O. have little or 
nothing to do with it. Nor will anything be gained by 
quarreling with the Public Printer over what he calls 
“a concerted drive to go back to the system of eighty 
years ago when graft and corruption forced Congress to 
establish its own plant.” The paramount task today is to 
sell Congress on the fairness and justice of our claim 
that American printers outside the District of Columbia 
should have the same right to sell their product to Gov- 
ernment as all other kinds of manufacturers have. On 
the merits of the case alone, we believe fair-minded con- 
gressmen can be convinced. They are more apt to listen 
to constituents and taxpayers than to heed the frustrat- 
ing efforts of bureaucrats anxious to build up the im- 
portance of their own jobs. 

In the meantime, the printers of the country are anx- 
ious to be advised of the progress made with the House 
Printing Committee. The thousands of printers and their 
employes have a right to a hearing before the committee. 
Obviously this must be done through a sufficient num- 
ber of printer and employe associations. Of equal im- 
portance is the representation of the allied phases of the 

«graphic arts. This isn’t the business of a limited number 
of associations, but of all; and all should join in the su- 
preme effort to sell first the Printing Committee and 
afterwards the members of both houses. Letters and 
resolutions are valuable, but personal interviews by per- 
sons representing employers and workers will count far 
more, if the experience of “practical politics” is any rule 
to follow. 





HISTINGTIVE SWEDISH SAMPLES 


The outstanding and excellently interpretive character of design 
and typography in Sweden is exemplified in these book jackets 
and covers by Iwan Fischerstrom, a leading Scandinavian designer. 
These studies are reproduced from original plates furnished through 


the courtesy of Nordisk Boktryckare 
Konst, Stockholm, Bréderna Lager- 
strom, publishers. The appropriate 
choice of type faces and the excel- 
lence of art motif is evident from a 
translation of the subjects. Reading 
in order, from the top down, 
“Caesar,” a biography: “The War 
Against Poland,” historical; “Poems” 
by Leopold, a posthumous edition: 
“To Mexico,” a novel; “Nels,” a 
novel; “With Passaden,” a travel 
book. There is no doubting the modern 
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handling of these designs, yet the conservative nature of the illus- 
trations is not to be taken as typical of Swedish typography. The 
thrilling handling of the modern “off-center-balanced” swing dis- 
tinguishes much of Sweden’s typographic experts’ style when used 


in other work. For illustrations of this 
nature see Specimen Review of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for August, 1937. 
The book jackets and covers here il- 
lustrated were part of a discussion 
presenting the views of several 
Swedish book merchants and pub- 
lishers on the controversial subject of 
typographical versus illustrated book 
covers. These illustrate the theory 
that a vivid cover is not necessary to 
sell a book of this nature but the de- 
sign and choice of type should har- 
monize with a book’s character. 
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Hugo Lagerstrém, editor of Nordisk Boktryckare 
Konst, of Stockholm, polled a number of Swedish 
printing craftsmen, art critics, and others vitally in- 
terested in the subject of typographical book jackets 
and covers and the illustrated ones. As an introduc- 
tion to their replies, he says, “The typographical 
book cover gives an opportunity for building a sim- 
ple, clear design using the type form itself as a dec- 
orative medium. The decorations, however, must be 
distinctly made and in detailed form. They cannot 
appear carelessly done.” 

Mr. Lagerstrém warns that too continuous use of 
type alone on book jackets might result in a uni- 
formity of appearance and consequent monotony. 

Axel Frandberg feels that scientific, technical, and 
related works definitely call for the typographical 
jacket because the flashiness of the “selling” type 
of cover repels the groups which buy the serious, 
and technical works. On the other hand, -he ‘feels 
that novels demand the illustrated jacket. 

Agreeing with Mr. Frandberg is Hans Rabén who 
observes, however, that really excellent typograph- 
ical covers are hard to get. “The artists capable of 
doing them (in Sweden),” he says, “can be counted 
on one hand.” 

George Svensson, well known Swedish art critic, 
in his reply quotes a comment he had written for the 
Art Review. “A book,” he says, “should look like a 
book and not like a placard, confectioner’s box, nor 
any other kind of package. Every volume,” he adds, 
“should have a tasteful cover that harmonizes with 
the book’s contents both typographically and from 
the standpoint of its contents.” 

At some length, Bror Zachrisson discusses the 
two schools of thought in the book jacket and cover 
field, pointing out that, though older, the typographic 
cover has a worthy rival in the better types of illus- 
trative covers. 

“It is necessary,” he says, “that the uniformity of 
the book be maintained throughout—in the book's 
cover, text, and illustration. A danger that threatens 
this uniformity is that many of our publishers order 
covers from one company and the book print from 
another without giving those concerned an oppor- 
tunity to codperate. This leads to . . . book cultural 
chaos from which, seemingly, we are trying to be 
saved.” 

In closing Mr. Svensson states his opinion (albeit 
he admits with his fingers slightly crossed) that a 
better way to help preserve the country’s literature 
would be hard to find than that of giving continued 
thought to beautiful “packaging” of it. 

For a final word, we return to Mr. Lagerstrém. He 
says, "The type form, in its different makeups, length 
and spacing of lines, and other factors, gives possi- 
bilities for infinite change.” Summing up the opin- 
ions, he says, “The typographical cover gives a 
clear version of the book’s place as a typographical 
product.” In other words, it’s functional. 
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SMALL PRESSES PRODUCE Al HOUSE-ORGAN 


Large cylinder presses not needed to bring the advantages of printing in different colors. Also, the vertical 


press makes possible having a change in tint of stock in one issue. Read about it here @ By JOHN N. CRONK 


HE VALUE of a house-organ or 
ik magazine . . . whether 

written for the employe, dealer, 
customer, or prospect ... has long 
been proved. While several recent 
articles have told about the “come 
back” being staged by house maga- 
zines, it had never occurred to us 
that any “come back” was necessary. 
A list of the hundreds, yes thousands, 
of publications of this type offers the 
printer a real opportunity to show 
what he can do. Not only this, the 
printer who keeps up with things 
and who is really on his toes, knows 
if he handles a house-organ that it 
is not a “one-shot” proposition as it 
is printed every month, or at least 
every other month. 

For the average firm with a lim- 
ited budget and a small advertising 
department, what sort of printer 
should handle the house magazine? 
This is the question which brought 
about this article. 

Several years ago when we started 
our house magazine, it was merely 
by accident that we called in a small 
printer. By small we mean a printer 
with one vertical type of press for 
this class of work which takes a 
maximum sheet of 1314 by 20 inches, 
a $300 folder and a hand cutter. 

It is true that the first issues were 
only four pages, 84% by 11 inches 
printed in one color. But today it has 
grown to twelve pages printed in 
several colors, and the circulation is 
eleven thousand. We still employ the 
same small printer, and we are more 
satisfied than when we began. 

So you ask why, and here we go! 

Leading house magazine editors 
are all in agreement that the first 
requisite of a good house magazine 
is the element of surprise. When you 
open your copy it hits you between 
the eyes with something new, spar- 
kling, startling. Haven’t you received 
publications which year after year 
look and read the same, yet the con- 
tents are well worth reading but you 
don’t read them! To accomplish this 
surprise element .. . to make your 
readers look forward to the next is- 
sue... the format must remain 
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eternally fresh! How can this be ac- 
complished by the small printer at a 
cost within the reach of the small 
advertiser? 

So much has been written about 
modern typography that we believe 
every printer becomes a skeptic as 
soon as his customer mentions the 
word. Typography “a studio 
job” is not what we mean. Nor do 






Typography, however, is very im- 
portant to any successful house mag- 
azine, but it does not necessitate a 
big investment. The small printer can 
compete. For instance in our house 
magazine, for heads, we can get by 
with one font of twelve-point and 
two fonts of eighteen-point Stymie 
Black; this is what we are now us- 
ing. In 1938 we utilized Stencil and 
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How the use of a tint gives a second tone to a single-color illustration is demon- 
strated here. Mr. Cronk says in his area the cost runs about half that for zincs 


we infer that the small printer can- 
not do a typographically correct job 
even though he does not have “all 
the new faces in all sizes.” So many 
printers have got wound up in typog- 
raphy that they cannot set a simple, 
readable piece of printed matter. 


last year Corvinus. The cost to the 
printer a year is between twelve and 
fifteen dollars and we obtain what- 
ever type we may select. Does it pay 
the printer? 

By printing two pages up, should 
there not be enough type for all the 
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heads in the next form, the letters 
are quickly pulled from the print- 
ing form as soon as the run is over. 

A heading set in Kaufman, or some 
other type, can be easily reversed or 
sereened, which adds interest to the 
page ... yet it is inexpensive, as a 
column may run six months or a year 
without a change. 

For body matter, it is not a difficult 
job. First comes readability. There 





Background of this cover (8% by 102 inches) ranges from very light 
to dark blue. Name panel is silver, copy reverse white of the stock 


are a number of trade typesetters 
from whom a selection of faces may 
be made. At the present time we are 
using eight- and ten-point Ideal for 
our technical data section and Mem- 
phis Medium for the eight pages of 
general interest reading matter. 
Since only one printer in our ter- 
ritory operates an engraving plant, 
the small printer is on the same level 
as his big brother. But the small 
printer who handles our house mag- 
azine does get some of this business 
when it comes to tint blocks. The 
blocks cost 2% cents a square inch. 
Time required to cut the blocks de- 
pends upon the type of work but the 
finished job is usually about half the 
cost of zine plates, which often re- 
quire a black-and-white drawing. 
Due to an aggressive small printer, 
we have often used a second color by 


this method . . . at low cost .. . 
and, of course, the piece is improved 
many times. 

With so many picture magazines 
there is no need today to sell anyone 
on the high value of photoengravings. 
Good photographs and clear sectional 
drawings make the house magazine. 
The most costly plates are, however, 
not necessary. We have standardized 
on 120-line zinc halftones for every 


job. Plates are used interchangeably 
in trade magazines as well as in the 
house magazine. The small printer 
will produce with these plates the 
caliber of work satisfactory to 90 per 
cent of his customers. 

Remember we are printing two 
pages up. This permits a flexibility in 
paper selection not possible if all 
pages were printed at the same time. 
But you say if we printed all the 
pages at once it would save money! 
Estimates received from large print- 
ers still are considerably higher. 
After all, a Miehle Vertical press 
which is operated between 3200 and 
3600 impressions an hour is produc- 
tion; in fact two forms a day are 
printed with 11,000 impressions for 
each form. 

This method of printing has been 
of definite advantage to us. In our 


technical data files, we issue sheets 
printed on canary paper. So, in our 
monthly house magazine, four pages, 
“Engineering Data Section,” are 
printed on a 60-pound canary super. 
This section is three-hole punched 
and is loosely inserted into the mag- 
azine as pages 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

The remaining eight pages are or- 
dinarily printed on 60-pound Pro- 
duction Gloss. But again, since we 





Here the background color is bright yellow: title, date, and border 
around halftone are black. Note design change is made monthly 


are printing only two pages up, we 
often use a better grade, 70-pound 
enamel (Snowflake), for pages 1, 2, 
11, and 12. Thus if we have an im- 
portant cover plate which we wish 
to feature prominently, it is easy to 
do so, plus the fact that a second 
color can be easily printed on the 
front and back cover pages. 

Whenever we have a suitable line 
etching for the cover, it is an easy 
matter to use an antique stock in 
color. It is such flexibility as this 

. at low cost ... that has made 
our arrangement so pleasant. 

Color gives life to the house mag- 
azine. But to the average advertiser, 
four-color plates and the like are out 
of the question. Through the use of 
tint blocks, mass color can be ob- 
tained, which is the next best thing. 
As mentioned above under paper, 
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by printing two pages at a time, color 
may be added to any form at mini- 
mum cost. Not only can color be 
added, but instead of using black ink 
all the way through . . . brown, 
green, blue, or any of the deep rich 
halftone inks now available may be 
used at only a slight increase over 
the cost of the standard black ink. 

About two years ago, when gloss 
inks made their impression upon us, 
we used them. Nor did we bother 
to get special sized paper for the 
work. Added brilliance was obtained 
with almost as much luster as is se- 
cured with the correct sized papers 
recommended for gloss inks. Many 
colors have been used with complete 
success, but so far, no matter what 
paper is used, we have had poor re- 
sults with gloss blacks of several 
manufacturers. Since gloss inks dry 
by oxidation, a non-offset gun is 
used to speed production. 

Regardless of color, it is difficult 
to beat a real black ink. A non- 
scratch black ($1.00 a pound) is our 
choice and it runs with uniformity 
on any of the stocks which we use. 
Best of all it is still black when it 
dries and we like heavy solids. 

Even though there are three sec- 
tions . . . and they are cut ona hand 
cutter .. . they can be trimmed as 
accurately as, and we believe more 
so than, if the entire job were folded, 
stitched, and trimmed as a complete 
unit. By means of a simple high- 
speed folder, the sections are quickly 
folded, then gathered and stitched. 

While we maintain our own mail- 
ing department, there is a lot of clut- 
ter to mailing the house magazine. 
Particularly so since this publication 
is sent to practically every country 
in the world, with a different mailing 
rate outside the United States, plus 
the addition of custom duty stamps 
to four countries and special mailing 
regulations in two other countries. 

Our small printer does the job ef- 
ficiently, promptly, under the super- 
vision of one of our men. The mail- 
ing of our monthly house magazine 
does not upset the regular routine of 
the advertising and mailing depart- 
ments in any way. 

To our small printer we present 
orchids. He reads our copy more ac- 
curately than we do... he holds 
the press if the job is not just right 
. . . he is ever on the watch for new 
papers, inks, and types .. . he has 
plenty of ideas ...he makes our 


business his business. We like it. 





How About Dry Offset Printing? 


By JOHN STARK 


e ProsaBty other readers of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER have wondered, as did 
one letterpress printer, why water 
must be used in offset. He inquired, 
“Why can’t they make curved elec- 
tros that will print on the blanket?” 
and added, “Offhand to me, as a let- 
terpress printer, it does not seem to 
make any difference how it gets on 
the blanket roller.” 

As a matter of fact, curved plates 
are made that will print on rubber 
blankets. 

These raised plates are used in 
connection with the offset press for 
printing backgrounds on check work, 
et cetera, as well as for other special 
purposes, but they have not by any 
means become popular for general 
classes of work. 

It is also used in some tin-printing 
establishments to print the flat white. 
In some cases, as in the manufacture 
and decoration of cans to be used as 
oil containers, et cetera, the whole 
job is printed on tin-printing ma- 
chines from designs raised on brass 
plates. 

Some specialty printing houses are 
producing fanfold stationery on auto- 
matic offset machines by the dry 
offset method. The method used by 
these firms is the same as the one for 
printing safety ink backgrounds on 
checks. The design to be printed is 
placed in position on a lithographic 
zine plate, either by the photolitho 
process or by the hand transferring 
method, after which it is etched into 
relief by a nitric acid solution. 

This, of course, converts it into a 
regular relief printing plate, and any 
manipulation from this point on is 
naturally a letterpress proposition. 
The lithographic method of produc- 
tion is thus entirely eliminated. 

This printing plate is put in place 
around a cylinder on a special auto- 
matic “offset press.” Please note, not 
a lithographic offset press, but a let- 
terpress offset machine. There are no 
damping rollers on these machines. 
The press is operated in every re- 
spect just the same as any rotary let- 
terpress machine, except that after 
the plate is inked up the design is 
transferred onto a rubber blanket 
cylinder, and from it to the paper. 

The chief difficulty encountered in 
this method is that the raised por- 
tions of the zinc plate impress the 


blanket to such an extent that it is 
not long before a very unsatisfactory 
quality of printing is being produced. 
In connection with the work de- 
scribed above, and the actual print- 
ing, there is no use of water at all. 
The chemical aspect, so important in 
lithography in so far as the printing 
is concerned, does not enter into it. 
Regardless of the above facts, it has 
been demonstrated many times by 
lithographers, who have spent con- 
siderable time and much money along 
these lines, that the method is only 
suited to certain classes of work. It 
is quite impractical for the general 
class of work we call lithographic 
printing. Notwithstanding, there is 
considerably more of this type of 
printing being done on offset presses 
than many realize. 
Since lithographic offset printing is 
a planographic process, it is ideally 
adapted to the production of offset 
printing because there is no raised 
part of the plate to cause undue in- 
dentation of the rubber blanket. On 
the other hand, raised plates which 
can be, and are being, made for use 
on the offset presses, as is described 
above, without the use of water, can- 
not be made perfect enough to obtain 
the minimum even pressure. This 
results in a much shorter life for the 
rubber blanket and prevents pro- 
duction of the beautiful results pos- 
sible by regular offset printing. 
Many attempts have been made to 
produce planographic dry plates for 
use in conjunction with the offset 
process of printing. Foremost among 
them is the mercury process. About 
fourteen yearsago, The Pantone Proc- 
esses, Limited, organized a million 
dollar concern in England to try to 
do this, but after spending the mil- 
lion, the process was not yet per- 
fected. Another noble experiment! 
A prophecy of this failure was 
made by Professor Albert, in Ger- 
many, over 30 years ago. He said, 
“Mercurography could not as yet ob- 
tain in practice a firm foothold, be- 
cause other established methods lead 
to the same goal in a more simple 
manner.” One has only to read of 
the many intricacies connected with 
the use of this method, as presented 
in articles which have been pub- 
lished on this process, to realize the 
same could be said now. 
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SINCEREST APOLOGIES of this department 
go to Malcolm Ahlgren, of the Columbia 
Printing Company, Chicago, for miscred- 
iting the letterhead he designed for his 
company. Mr. Ahlgren did the letterhead 
which we reproduced at the bottom of the 
panel on page 52 of the February issue. 
It has been in use two years as part of the 
family of similarly designed stationery 
pieces he has prepared for the Columbia 
Printing Company. 

THE ALPINE Press, of Boston.—Heartiest 
congratulations on your1940 calendar! The 
illustration, 14 by 18 inches, is a hand- 
some reproduction in four-color offset 
lithography of a marine scene, painted in 
oils by W. P. Greuling. Direct reproduc- 
tion of the predominant soft greens and 
blues of the sky and sea, pink tones of the 
sunset sky, and the browns of the boats 
and the wharf, simulate the original with 
remarkable faithfulness. Calendar is 35 
by 18 inches, which gives the illustration 
good “breathing space,” and the light gray 
border around the illustration and the 
pad of monthly sheets adds to that effect. 

Cart Bruner, of Wichita, Kansas—Both 
printed pages, first and third, of the large 
French folder, “Why Teach Printing?” are 
of interesting, effective layout. Front 
would be better if ornament and type of 
title were raised and moved to the right 
a bit. In view of extremely large amount 
of white space to right and above the 
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are hard of hearing.. 





Clever ‘‘come-on” here! Colors green and black, 
size 42 by 6; by Rand Avery Company, Boston 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.’ Replies about specimens can‘t be mailed 


group, it is too close to the rule band in 
color along the left and the bottom of 
the page to represent good proportion in 
distribution of white space. Proportion 
is “pleasing variation” and there’s too 
great a variation in white areas as the 
page stands. To a very definitely lesser 
extent, same suggestion applies to the 
third page. 

PRINTING SERVICE, LIMITED, of Montreal, 
Canada.—Your letterhead, like the blot- 
ter “Printing Service” you sent for re- 
view, is so sparkling, and of such fine 
craftsmanship, we want to see more! 
The blotter, printed from a reverse plate, 
presents a black background. Featuring 
it are the two words of the title extend- 
ing from lower left diagonally to upper 
right-hand corner. These are not just 
letters but a row of type characters let- 
terspaced, sides blue, face (the letters) 
white. To properly effect perspective, 
the type gradually becomes smaller from 
start to end of line. Across the top of 
the letters is a compass defined by black 
lines and black background filled in with 
“silver.” Its center is the center of the 
stock, with “Measure of” on the left and 
“Perfection” on the right near the top 
edge. The brief text and address appears 
in the lower right-hand corner. Address 
line letters are filled in with the blue. 
It is very striking and ought to sell many 
Montreal buyers on your skill. 





YORK COMPOSITION COMPANY _ 
BIERMAN AND ROSE AVENUES IN YORK, PENNA. 
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Blue ornament, rose stock with darker bands at 
top and bottom are colors of York’s March cover 


SEATTLE CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTS- 
MEN, of Seattle, Washington.—You’re get- 
ting us into the habit of looking for some- 
thing unique every time your meeting 
notice comes out. Last time, it was the 
clever poster for “Old Timers’ ” night pro- 
duced by your capable member, Robert 
Farrar. And for the February meeting 
there is the clever folding of the poster 
into shape of a box, in keeping with the 
subject “Packaging and Boxes,” with 
Frank Wright of The Keystone Paper Box 
Company as chairman. Wish we had room 
for a diagram or two, so we could show 
here how a 10 by 17%4-inch poster on 
card stock was folded about ten times to 
make a box 3% by 4 inches with a depth 
of 3% inches. The postage stamp and our 
address were on the top of the box, large 
Craftsmen’s emblems in red on two oppo- 
site sides, and on the ends, “Share Your 
Knowledge” and smaller emblems. Open- 
ing the box to find it unfolding into a 
poster notice of the meeting, including a 
halftone of the speaker, aroused plenty 
of admiration for someone’s ingenuity. 

ANOTHER MASTERPIECE of offset lithogra- 
phy reproduction of a marine subject, 
originally done in oils, is “The Vikings” 
on the calendar of Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graphic Corporation. Three Viking ships— 
a large one in the foreground with yellow 
sails, and touches of green, red, blue, and 
shades of brown, and two in background 
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Mid-West Printing Company, Tulsa, p ted em- 
ployes’ publications on back of own house paper 
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The above poster is the product of Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles. Numeral (top left), color in Craftsmen’s emblem, and back- 
ground of the panel at right in orange. Against the bright yellow of 
the stock, with the black type, this makes a combination strong in 
attention value. Good design and good typography. Size is 13 by 19 
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Jackson & O’Sullivan, printers, of Brisbane, Australia, celebrated 
their silver anniversary with special commemorative booklet. In it, 
sheet of cellulose tissue carried the copy shown in reverse, mak- 
ing, with background copy in green, an unusual title page combina- 
tion. Panel is 314 by 814 inches, and page size is 7 by 91% inches 


are shown plowing through a 
brilliant blue sea with white- 
crested waves. The illustration 
is 14 by 18 inches and, around 
it, a three-quarter-inch wide 
border, bleeding the right and 
left sides and top, reproduces a 
tasteful gold frame. The calen- 
dar is dedicated to the founders 
in tribute to their achievement 
and their ancestry. The illustra- 
tion portion is attached to the 
calendar pad section by metal 
Cercla binding so that when the 
year is ended the picture can be 
preserved, if desired. Over-all 
size of the calendar is 1814 by 35 
inches. Dark green is the back- 
ground of the monthly sheets 
with numerals in a light green. 
Good art, excellent printing, and 
discriminating taste typify the 
calendar. 

Kynocu Press, of Birmingham, 
England——Your Kynoch Press 
Diary for 1940 is a consoling re- 
minder that these days, too, will 
pass and (perhaps much sooner 
than any of us realize) tourists 
from this country will be again 
peace-time visitors to England. 
The drawings of churches and 
other edifices by Gordon Cullen, 
which illustrate the diary, give a 
sense of permanence and time- 
lessness—even though captions 


Cuester A. LYLE, printing in- 
structor at the great new Tim- 
ken Vocational School, Canton, 
Ohio, submits three items of stu- 
dents’ work which surpass any 
we can recall receiving from an 
American school. Layout and ty- 
pography, also presswork, have 
probably been matched, but case 
binding of the type book, menu 
folder for the school’s tea room, 
and vest pocket memo book sent 
us—all of excellent craftsman- 
ship, by the way—was also done 
by students. Interesting points in 
the production of the type book 
are told by Mr. Lyle. “The type 
specimen book,” he states, “is a 
project, including the bookbind- 
ing, by our junior and senior 
classes. Each student set a type 
specimen page. He selected a 
particular project, such as a let- 
terhead, envelope, corner card, 
business card, and so forth, that, 
in his judgment, would show the 
best uses of his page in combi- 
nation with other type faces. His 
project was then used on the re- 
verse side of his type-specimen 
page. Every student had a part 
in the bookbinding.” 

Rosert WEEKS & Son, of Pat- 
chogue, New York.—A number 
of distinguished examples are in 
your attractive folder (pocket at 
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St. Meimrad Printing Co. 











St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Word “America,”’ background of the copy on sign in the cut, and rules extend- 
ing from cut are red. Blue is color of remaining copy, and stock is white for 
this neatly designed blotter. Others could adapt this idea. Size, 314 by 512 


tell us that some of the build- 
ings are no longer standing. The 
board covers of the diary are 
5 by 634 inches, front carrying an 
ornate, three-dimensional shield 
design in blue and white with 
the words “Kynoch Press Diary 
for 1940” in script and roman 
against a dark red oval panel. 
Background of the front cover 
design is the cover paper with 
its very narrow red and white 
stripes, back strap is red, as are 
the inside of the covers and the 
end papers. Distinguished typog- 
raphy in the descriptive text of 
illustrations enhances the ap- 
pearance of the diary’s pages 
which, in the nature of such a 
publication, are mostly white 
space. A final, finishing touch is 
the red silk place-marker. 


bottom of third page) labeled on 
the front “Type Designed Letter- 
heads of Unusual Distinction.” 
However, the label, in blue on 
silver and glued onto the blue 
cover in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, is rather involved in layout 
and somewhat difficult to follow. 
A simpler arrangement of type 
(fewer parts) and larger type 
for the title, would be a great 
improvement and more in keep- 
ing with the exceptionally fine 
letterheads found inside. Out- 
standing are your own and those 
for Gentle, Vollgraff, Wormann, 
and Denton. Form (contour) is 
not pleasing on the one for Jus- 
tus Roe and while impressive 
looks unbalanced. Lines of the 
two small groups set solid are 
very crowded. Crowding is in 
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evidence throughout on design of 
the Suffolk County Dental Soci- 
ety. Most of the work is so fine 
and presentation is so impressive 
as to warrant a blanket endorse- 
ment, but good craftsmen, like 
yours, we’ve found are most ready 
to accept suggestions. 

Joun F. Betuune, of Elgin, Illi- 
nois.—Your latest specimens sug- 
gest a tendency to rove from the 
path followed in the past, and the 
work is not so good. Without the 
line, “Elgin Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation” at an angle, the program 
title would be good, indeed. With 
this single line aslant, especially 
in view of its position where white 
space is necessary to the form as 
a whole, the entire page is thrown 
out of gear. No fault may be found 
with the diagonal lines in the up- 
per left-hand corner of the Mod- 
ern Dairy Company’s card. We 
think, though, the whole would be 
more interesting and pleasing, if 
the line “Modern” (only about half 
the length of the three squared 
lines below) were flush with the 
right-hand end of the following 
lines. There is nothing to com- 
mend Modern’s letterhead except 
the smart and characterful type. 
The whole effect is confusing from 
lines of even tone crowded to- 
gether and, especially, because 
word “Modern” is staggered across 
the left side of the form. The let- 





Me 


and a half picas between the cal- 
endar dates. Background of the 
calendar sheets is yellow. Each 
month has an appropriate scene 
done in a semi-poster, semi-real- 
istic technique which the studio 
states gives better color value and 
visibility at a distance than the 
color photography used in the 
1939 calendar. The paintings are 
of Allis-Chalmers’ tractors and al- 
lied equipment in action. Calendar 
sheets are 16 by 34 inches—mak- 
ing the calendar’s shape unusual. 

Puitiep A. Myers, Newark, New 
Jersey—Welcome to the fold of 
this department’s top-rank con- 
tributors. The specimens, from 
small business cards to large 
broadsides, are distinguished by 
characterful, striking, and sanely 
modern layout and smart up-to- 
date types that are in thorough 
harmony with the layouts. Your 
work has what is today best de- 
scribed as oomph. Outstanding are 
the card-party ticket on which 
bands of small ornaments, repre- 
senting the different suits, appear 
across top and bottom in color, 
folder “Another Stag,” and Spi- 
vack’s letterhead, which is just a 
small cut and a single line of Ni- 
colas Cochin caps, both printed in 
light green on white paper. We 
have but one suggestion which 
may prove helpful. When using 
any of the tall, thin types (now 


In this No. 10 envelope, the J. W. Ford Company, of Cincinnati, sent out blotter an- 
nouncing that the cartoon type face, Flash, was available to its clients. Concentric 
circles are red; Copy (in Flash) is black. Note clever tie-in of message with name! 


ters, while vertical, read up and 
to the right. Compare this with 
the really excellent letterhead on 
which you write! 

WHEN the Advertising Art Stu- 
dios of Milwaukee designed the 
1940 Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company’s calendar for its 
tractor dealers to give their pros- 
pects, a major consideration was 
legibility at distances up to twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet. Another 
“must” was to provide ample space 
for the dealer imprint on each 
sheet to accommodate long and 
short signatures. Experimentation 
with many styles and types of 
numerals, as well as in spacing of 
letters and figures, finally brought 
the desired combination. Numer- 
als are one inch high, black, with 
six points spacing between figures 
in two-figure dates. There is four 


quite popular), be sure that types 
of regular shape used with them 
are relatively enough smaller so 
that the disparity in shape is not 
noticeable. A line of forty-eight- 
point extra condensed caps with a 
line of thirty-point caps of regu- 
lar proportions will look unpleas- 
ing, whereas, if the type of regu- 
lar shape is, say, twelve-point the 
effect is all right. As no combina- 
tions of the first kind are found in 
your case, it is just a bit of fore- 
warning for the future! 

Ancus Woopsury, of Concord, 
New Hampshire.— Your booster, 
Mr. Fuller, says you’ve had “no 
experience,” so we say the ad- 
vertisements are remarkable ac- 
complishments. One for safety 
matches, main copy in diamond- 
shaped panel of border, set to con- 
form, puts. many journeymen’s 
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Gold borders and rules, red title, and black for the rest of copy 
on this cover page of the York, Pennsylvania, Craftsmen’s publi- 
cation make a pleasing color combination. The size is 6 by 9 
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d of light blue sky with 
white clouds makes a beautiful and appropriate cover for this 
booklet “Youth Looks to the Air,” by Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Zellerbach Paper Company’s house-organ has letters in its title 
as initials for list of paper (and printing) users. Colors are yel- 
low (stock), blue, and black. Sketches in reverse. 6 by 9 inches 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


CAMBERWELL 


SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 





Light green stock, darker green for top and bottom panels, and 
intermediate green for the middle panel, and black for title and 
address is the color scheme of this catalog on printing courses 
at the London County Council’s School. Cover measures 51/2 by 81/2 
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work to shame. Our only sugges- 
tion is thinner rules below the 
shallow top panel and above the 
lower one. “Uncensored” is a fair 
layout but there’s an effect of 
crowding, especially in the head- 
lines. Garamond Bold, sans-serif, 
and Mandate (bold cursive) are 
harmonious enough, but the pan- 
eled matter in Extra Bold Bodoni 
is out of key, due to extreme con- 
trast between stems and hairlines. 
“Baskets” advertisement is strik- 
ing and would get attention on 
any page. The three rule-outlined 
opened panels which contain head, 
text, and signature, respectively, 
have an all-over background made 
of border units of interesting pat- 
tern inside of the advertisement’s 
border which is bolder. With the 
top one narrow (side to side) and 
the bottom one wide, balance is 
not good. A good rule to keep in 
mind is that the widest lines as 
well as the strongest accents of 
an advertisement should be at or 
near the top. With so much open 
area in the upper left-hand corner 
not counterbalanced elsewhere the 
ad appears heavy on the left-hand 
side. Finally, those twelve-point 
rules forming one side of the top 
and bottom of the three panels are 
too heavy, not only from the 
standpoint of tone harmony, but 
from that of attention. For one 
without “experience” you do well. 

Two ESPECIALLY fine calendars, 
both featuring exceptionally good 
illustrations in four-color process, 
well engraved, then nicely printed, 
have been received from Mel- 
bourne, Australia. A natural color 
photograph features that of Pat- 
terson Shugg, process engravers. 
It is printed directly on the heavy 
card in an open panel of white 
stock. Background is printed in an 
interesting pattern in gold and 
brown, lettering in reverse show- 
ing stock. The large calendar block 
is deep green, figures and letters 
showing white. Royal Process En- 
gravers used a black mount; bevel 
edge all around is white. The proc- 
ess engraving featuring it, called 
“deeptone,” also from direct color 
shots, illustrates a group of items 
—ornaments for dresses or hats, 
we guess—and strands of pearls 
against a black background sepa- 
rated from the black stock by a 
double hue border of gold. Type 
matter below is also in gold, with 
the calendar following in black on 
toned paper. The excellent engrav- 
ing seems shallow embossed which 
adds interest and effect. In both 
instances, the months’ sheets are 
“stock” forms and do not key in 
with the better art of the rest of 
the calendars, as we feel they 
should for proper effect. 

WETZEL Brotuers, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.—Your 1114 by 15-inch 
promotion booklet, “67% increase 
in 1940,” prepared for the Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Company of your city, 
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The Craftsmen’s emblem makes an in- 
teresting motif for an all-over design on 
the Honolulu Club’s official publication 














with its illustrations of advertise- 
ments that have appeared in na- 
tional magazines, will be an im- 
pressive reminder to dealers of the 
sales codperation they are getting 
from the manufacturer. Right here 
and now we want to pass on to 
THE INLAND PRINTER audience your 
postage-saving stunt of including 
eight pages printed on a light- 
weight tissue to bring the original 
sixteen up to the twenty-four- 
page minimum required by postal 
regulations for booklet mailings. 
Interleaving the transparent sheets 
did not add perceptibly to the 
weight. The only copy on them 
(in red) was “67% increase in 
1940 Nunn-Bush National Adver- 
tising” in three lines of large, con- 
densed caps centered on the page, 
and, at bottom of the page, “The 
biggest Nunn-Bush National Cam- 
paign in years ... for greater 
shoe sales.” Thus, the composition 
cost for the additional pages was 
little. In the saddle section of the 
booklet are full-color reproduc- 
tions of Esquire and Saturday 
Evening Post covers, against a 
yellow background, and through- 
out the book are small black-and- 
white Nunn-Bush advertisements 
that have appeared in these mag- 
azines, and reproductions of mats 
available for local newspaper ad- 
vertising. Inside covers are black- 
and-white reproductions of many 
Esquire and Saturday Evening 
Post covers, in montage arrange- 
ment, bleeding off three edges. 
Wonder if some of our readers 
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aren’t overlooking a bet in not 
preparing such booklets for man- 
ufacturers in their areas who do 
national advertising and prepare 
newspaper advertisements to aid 
their dealers. 

McLarREN AND Company, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia.—Your 1940 cal- 
endar is a splendid piece of work 
from start to finish. That includes 
the photography, in natural colors, 
of rhododendrons, gladiolus, her- 
baceous perennials, and _ roses 
which respectively adorn the four 
18 by 27-inch sheets, the offset 
presswork, and the original con- 
ception of a calendar in so unu- 
sual a design. Each of the sheets 
is bled on three sides with the 
calendars for three months in va- 
ried layout arrangements in the 
lower third of the sheets. Your 
advertisement in a red circle four 
inches in diameter in different po- 
sitions on each of the four layouts 
is the only other copy. Returning 
to the execution of the floral de- 
signs, they would be the envy of 
any nursery house or seed catalog 
printer in this country, or any 
other. We learn from your letter 
that the flowers were color sepa- 
rated direct, and no retouching on 
either positive or negative was 
done. The four colors, yellow, 
red, and two blues, reproduce the 
originals with such naturalness 
that could the illusion of third di- 
mension be given in some way an 


THAT 
IMMEASURABLE 
“SOMETHING” 


The Legend, in brief, is that the 
cross on which Christ was cruci- 
fied was made from timber of a 
dogwood tree which in those days, 
according to the legend, grew to 
the size of oaks. Noting the dis- 
tress of the dogwood tree at being 
used as a cross, Christ promised 
that it should never again grow 
large enough to be so used. The 
full-length Legend is printed on 
a 9 by 12-inch sheet of cream- 
tinted, heavy vellum-type stock. 
Centered 114 inches from the top 
of the sheet is printed a floral 
cross 2% by 3 inches, formed of in- 
tertwined dogwood blossoms and 
leaves. Centered below is the title, 
“The Legend of the Dogwood,” 
with an ornamental “T.” The first 
paragraph of the copy is six inches 
wide, the remainder 45 inches 
with a border of stylized dogwood 
blossoms on each side. Centered 
under the copy, 114 inches from 
the deckled bottom of the sheet, 
is an ornament of a single dog- 
wood blossom, surrounded by a 
rosette of leaves. Mr. Harding tells 
us that he felt Specimen Review 
readers would be interested in 
learning of such an _ interesting 
piece of work and good design 
done by a non-printer. We agree. 
We liked the work—and the 
thought behind it. 

Hart ScHAFFNER & Marx, Chi- 
cago.—Almost twice as long as it 
is wide (1114 by 24 inches), your 


Into our printing goes that “something” which has built vur rep: 
utation for good work. This “something cannot be measured 
by a yardstick nor in dollars and cents .. . it cznnot be called 
quality as this word is generally applied ... our definition for 
this “something” is modern Tyrocaapwic Aart, which can be 
obtained only by constant study of changing typographic trends 


and then building them into your printed pieces 
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Ben Wiley, of Springfield, Illinois, did this blotter for the Frye Printing Company. 
Stock is a light buff, signature and ornament are orange, type brown. Size is 312 
by 814 inches. A good example of informal balance in this, a small advertisement 


observer could well believe he 
was looking at the actual blos- 
soms. After printing, by photo- 
offset lithography, the sheets have 
been lacquered, which preserves 
their freshness and enhances the 
richness of the coloring. 

THANKS to Specimen Review 
Scout, E. B. Harding, of Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, who sent us 
the unusually interesting item 
“The Legend of the Dogwood,” 
used as a holiday greeting by 
George Chamberlain, caretaker of 
the Camden (Minnesota) State 


Park. As caretaker for the park, - 


Mr. Chamberlain is solicitous for 
the welfare of the dogwood (and 
other) blossoms and The Legend 
which he illustrated, laid out, and 
hand lettered is calculated to 
make park visitors conservation- 
ists of trees, plants, and blossoms. 


spring and summer 1940 book of 
newspaper advertising for your 
customers isn’t one they will be 
able to put under a telephone di- 
rectory on their desk—and lose! 
Cover is ornamented with a sim- 
ple design of alternate diagonal 
bands of blue and the white of the 
stock, about one inch and a half 
wide. A salute to Dan Smith, art 
director of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
and designer of a number of cov- 
ers for THE INLAND PRINTER, for 
the attention-arresting design! 
Reverse copy in small capital let- 
ters repeats the phrase “Go places 
with clothes that do things for 
you” on the blue bands. An irreg- 
ular-shaped panel, roughly rec- 
tangular, in red, carries the copy, 
“Here’s Your 1940 Spring and 
Summer Newspaper Advertising of 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes.” 








San Francisco night scene makes a striking cover design for the 
house-organ of that city’s Club of Printing House Craftsmen. ‘’Pi- 
~~, and date are yellow. View is black and white, size 6 by 9. 

identally, the ber was the Graphic Arts Exposition issue 





Warwick Typographers, St. Louis, Missouri, set forth good adver- 
tising sense in booklet of which this is the cover. Original in 
brown tones simulates wood with remarkable fidelity. The sten- 
cil type title is in letters 54 inch high. Cover, 6 by 9 inches 
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vitation to all Craftsmen of 
rict to attend the District Conference 
held on May llth. 
ional and social program is being arranged so that 
your stay with us will be a memorable one. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Douglas. Alan % attend! 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE RED PALE 185 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Top, a good way to keep a Craftsmen’s date before members. It’s on a blotter with red arrow point- 
ing to the date. Red is also the color behind top and bottom panels and in emblem. Stock is yellow. 
Lower blotter is on white stock. Bar in shield, “Printers,” and shadow outline of the calendar in 
brown. Dark gray is the color of the panel at top, left, and the rest of the copy. Size, 4 by 9 inches 


A dark red spiral wire binding comple- 
ments the red of the cover label. Sections 
in the book are marked by vari-colored 
tabs which stick out about half an inch 
from the edges of the pages. They are 
labeled “Triple Test Worsteds,” “Gulf 
Weights” and “Dixie Weaves,” for example. 
Opening to a section shows newspaper 
copy and illustrations available and, in a 
number of cases, national advertising that 
has featured the given fabric, suit, or coat. 
Reproductions of magazine advertise- 





ments are actual size of the originals and 
are backed by full-size sheets which 
carry explanatory copy. There are also a 
number of editorial pages in two colors, 
red and black, signed in some cases by 
retail store executives. “Selling Style for 
Profit,” by P. B. Juster, president of Juster 
Brothers, Minneapolis, is an example of 
these. There are sixty-four pages in all. 
A good stunt is the clipping of an order 
blank to the inside front cover, which 
makes it easy for the merchant to order 


mats of single illustrations or complete 
advertisements. 

THE COLONIAL Press, of Pittsburgh.— 
Format of your house-organ, Colonial 
Impressions, is commendable. The cover 
is striking and unusual, although the 
screen band is broken in spots and, on 
that account, not pleasing. Faults in 
detail are a bit unfortunate. Combining 
types which are not harmonious is one. 
As a case in point, mention of which 
will suffice for all, take the display page 
“Purpose” on inside front cover. For the 
title at top and name at bottom, one of 
the tall and slim Bodoni style is used, 
while text and other subordinate matter 
is in one of the square-serifed styles, 
now also in vogue. In character and 
form, these are about as far apart, it 
seems, as the poles and this is in addi- 
tion to the difference in width which 
would be unimportant, with the thin 
letters so decidedly larger, if other fac- 
tors were in key. The Bodoni letter is 
contrasty, fine lines are extremely fine, 
and stems relatively very wide. On the 
other hand, the lines of the square- 
serifed Egyptian style are for all prac- 
tical purposes the same width. This 
type is monotone, the other highly con- 
trasty. The second color on this page, 
orange, is by far too weak in value for 
use on cover stock of similar hue and 
very little difference in value. Details 
of the small ornament illustration under 
the head are practically indistinguish- 
able. While on white stock the orange 
ink would be all right for rules and the 
like, the white providing a background 
of greater contrast than the orange 
cover, it is too weak for type. This is 
especially true with contrast value of 
type in the deep blue so great as to 
seriously violate the important principle 
of tone harmony, an esthetic considera- 
tion. The initials are too short to look 
right. One should line up at the top with 
the top of the first line alongside. At 
the bottom it should align with the last 





Modern layout for modern poems. Backgrounds light brown on white stock. Page, left, and the double-spread, right, are from “‘Cargoes,”’ literary and 


art magazine of the Abraham Lincoln High School, of Brooklyn, New York. The Alpert Press, of same city, 


prints the magazine capably as students edit it 
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there—in this case, the third. Space at 
right and bottom of an initial should be 
uniform, and there should not be so 
much of it that the initial is made to 
appear like a thing apart from the page. 
With layout and display so good, we 
especially regret neglect of details. 
AMONG THE THINGS one likes to see and 
which come around all too infrequently, 
considering the uplift they give, is 
“Christmas,” the story and picture 
annual of the Augsburg Publishing 
House, of Minneapolis. From the exten- 
sive attention given some former edi- 
tions in THE INLAND PRINTER, long-time 
readers will appreciate how beautiful 
is the edition for 19389 when we say 
that from a graphic arts standpoint it 
is the finest so far turned out by Ran- 
dolph E. Haugan, originator and editor 
of the annual, and this one for 1939 is 
Number 9. This book, 1014 by 13%4 inches 
in size, is entirely a product of photo- 
offset; black ink in this issue is 
conspicuous by its limited use. One- 
color sections are for the most part 
printed in blue, green, and a couple of 
browns on white paper, though one sec- 
tion is on India tint paper. In some cases 
these are not consecutive, since forms 
were printed sheetwise. Where pictures 
are in full color, type matter is black. 
And about pictures, these abound from 
straight photographs to reproductions 
in color of old masters and a variety 
of illustrative techniques. Furthermore, 
they’re bled off the pages, something 
which assuredly doesn’t reflect conven- 
tional ideas about religious printing. 
However, who can aver religious or 
semi-religious printing should be what 
it was when practically the only print- 
ing was of a religious character? Why 
shouldn’t pictures in a Christmas an- 
nual, such as Mr. Haugan’s, have the 
advantage of increased size from bleed- 
ing off and utilizing marginal space? 
Layout and typography are excellent, 
presswork, too, particularly on type 
matter and four-color process pictures, 
including the striking yet beautiful all- 
over cover with the word “Christmas” 
in yellow, orange, and black and light 
blue against blue sky. The base of the 
design is an illustration of characterful 
technique of the three wise men com- 
ing upon Jerusalem. Frank Kofron con- 
tributed a decidedly unusual title page, 
which is reproduced, and a colophon 
page where covers of eight previous 
issues in miniature are cleverly arranged 
to form the page border, this also being 
shown. To assemble such a variety of 
material is no easy task, yet Mr. Haugan 
seems to have acquired the ability to do 
this year after year and also succeeds 
in adding more beauty and interest. 
StaTE TRADE SCHOOL, of Stamford, Con- 
necticut—Congratulations. Your work 
has improved. That improvement is 
greater than could possibly result from 
making the few corrections space al- 
lowed us to suggest, so, undoubtedly, 
other good influences have been at work. 
Of course, the boys have also benefited 
from experience. The commencement 
program is particularly worthy of com- 
mendation. Typography is neat and suit- 
able; paper and color scheme are excel- 
lent and show the interesting, dignified 





hure reproduces 
the nine printed pieces for which 
McGRAW-PHILLIPS received award at 
the 1939 Exhibition of Printing of the 
New York Employing Printers Association, 
In all, 33 outstanding specimens of printed 
sales promotion were selected fur award. 
@ @ A printed piece had to excel on all 
five points of the contest, in order to merit 
final consideration. Typographic styling, 
end the skill with which the appropri- 
ate provess or combination of processes 
was adapted to each production job, were 


highly important factors in the rating. 
e@@ The quality of printing achieved 
by McGRAW. PHILLIPS is due in no sinall 
part to the fact that all operations of 
composition, printing and binding are 





handled with undivided responsibility 


@ @ (ur composing room functions as a 
typographic service known to many of 
our advertising agenty and advertiser 
accounts as PHILMAC TYPOGRAPHERS. 


F OR DESIGNERS - TYPOGRAPHERS - PRINTERS 


MEBALtION 3-3170 ¢ NEW YORK, N.¥. 


PHILMAC... SHILLPUL TYPOGRAPHERS...18 THE COMPOSING ROOM OF McCRAW-PHILLIPS, INC. 


x 


es i 


ANOTHER NEW FACE! 
seeperhaps just the “type” you're seeking 


Philmac, advertising typographers, and McGraw-Phillips, its parent organization of printers, put out 
joint mailing piece celebrating winning nine awards at 1939 Exhibition of Printing of the New York 
Employing Printers Association. Top—outside of brochure 10 by 13 inches, dark green stock with 
darker green for script line. Ornament is white. Below, back of inside spread. Stock is white. Three 
dots after script headline, panel below it, ornament behind the initial, and script line of signa- 
ture green. Stars before each line in panel are reverse of white stock. Henry Kress, advertising 
manager, and Irwin Bogin, typographic director of McGraw-Phillips and Philmac, of New York, were 
responsible for excellently conceived and executed pages, Mr. Bogin doing the design and typography 


Another type-news envelope from J. W. Ford Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Note type makes the face 
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typographic treatment to best advan- 
tage. Tones of biue particularly appeal to 
this reviewer, indeed they are presumed 
to be the favorite with the “stronger” 
sex. Four letterheads of Raymond E. 
Towne, instructor, afford interesting 
object lessons. Ali except the one on 
white paper have a common fault, the 
second color being too weak in relation 
to the tone of the paper, especially 
where elements that are in color them- 
selves are weak in tone. While the orna- 
ment in orange on the one where brown 
stock is used is visible enough, the sec- 
ondary display, “Printing Instructor,” 
in light-face Copperplate Gothic can 
scarcely be figured out. Similarly, the 
same ornament shows up well enough 
on the one on pale blue stock, but the 
address in light Copperplate across the 
top is absolutely unreadable by the light 
Edison gave us. The same line on the 
best design (paper excepted), that on 
gray stock, is even worse as printed in 
drab yellow. To stand out, printed lines 
must be of definitely stronger tone than 
the background—the paper. The original 
and logical object of condensed type 
was, and is, to save space. That of extra- 
condensed types is to save more space. 
The object seems defeated when con- 
densed and extra-condensed types are 
letterspaced. While recognizing the 
characterful effect of some letterspacing 
of condensed types, the value from the 
standpoint of novelty is largely and 
sometimes entirely offset when the spac- 
ing is extreme as in the main line of the 
one on brown. A principle of good com- 
position is unity—page unity, line unity, 
word unity. Extreme letterspacing, as in 
this case, destroys word unity; the “scat- 
tering” of letters creates a spotty ap- 
pearance which is unpleasing, to say the 
least. Granted that some contrast in 
types tends to “color,” glamour, and dis- 
play punch—the disadvantages of lack 
of harmony outweigh the benefits of 
“color,” glamour, and punch when the 
contrast is too pronounced, as in the 
case of the head on white stock. It is 
time, we think, to return to sound and 
proven principles and forego ideas of 
opportunists which sometimes work 
beautifully but which more often go 
sour. Only the super-master of contrast 
may violate harmony with any degree of 
surety; the rank and file fail more often 
than they succeed, hence the importance 
of following basic principles of form and 
design. Some of the cards are too largely 
set in capitals. While valuable for con- 
trast, with a line of them here and there, 
capitals are more difficult to read than 
lower-case, so when a whole form—or 
almost a whole form—appears in caps, 
there’s not only loss of clarity but of 
variety and interest which are secured 
by intelligent mixtures of lines of caps 
and lines in lower-case. Perhaps the 
best items are the cards of Verrasstro & 
Accorso and Horner-Hanson. However, 
why the great amount of space around 
the hyphen in the latter? Certainly the 
words of the name should be closer to- 
gether than the words are to the smaller 
lines preceding and following. The closer 
the relation of things in print, the closer 
the type naming them should be spaced. 
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How Not to be 
DELUDED 


When you buy something that doesn’t turn out 
to be what it appeared to be before you bought 
it—a new car, for instance ...a cigar... an 
advertising agency —you've been deluded. 


It’s not much fun. Happily, though, there is 
always a better car, a better cigar, or a better 
advertising agency to give you new faith in your 
own judgment. 


Take us, for instance—and why not? We 
don’t go in for false show or deception. We 
can’t take an inferior product and delude the 
public into liking it, even with the niftiest illu- 
sions. We can’t take an inferior client and de- 
lude ourselves into liking him. We make no 
claims to infallibility—and if we have a few il- 
lusions to offer you, we'll present them in the 
parlor after dinner. 


May we talk to you about your business— 
and ours? 


JEROME B. GRAY & COMPANY 
Advertising © Merchandising 


TWELVE SOUTH TWELFTH STREET + PHILADELPHIA 
FULTON BANK BUILDING ¢ LANCASTER, PA, 


A novel way of driving home the truth that things are not always what they seem. Sketches of the op- 
tical illusions are black on yellow background. Advertisement is black, panel is white, size 4 by 61 
inches. Size of the page is 71 by 101 inches. Series of advertisements could be built on this idea 
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OF NEW YORK 


TREASURER 


PHILMAC 


Skilful Ly fegrafhers 


326 WEST 39TH STREET « NEW YORK 


THIS CARD EXPIRES AUGUST 31, 1948 
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Orange is background color (stock) with black 


Top: 37% by 2! inch card. Blue is second color 
type on this school paper’s cover. Size 71/4 by 934 


Below: Designer, Irwin L. Bogin. Brown and black 
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Want Gloss Labels 


We have developed a nice label busi- 
ness and we are now faced with cus- 
tomers asking for gloss labels. We use 
overprint varnish but this does not com- 
pare with the lacquer labels on the 
market. Here is what we would like to 
know: Is there a coating machine made 
to fit our small equipment? Our largest 
sheet is 17 by 22. Or can we buy plans 
to build our own machine? Could you 
give us the name of the company mak- 
ing this equipment? 

Cylinder roller coating machines 
are available in a range of sizes, in- 
cluding one suited to your largest 
sheet. Drying ovens are used in con- 
nection with coating machines. Have 
you investigated the possibilities in 
the use of high-gloss inks on labels? 
Many labels are printed with these 
inks, saving the cost of coating, which 
are entirely satisfactory. With these 
inks you will need a spray. We are 
sending you names of suppliers of 
high-gloss inks, lacquers for this 
work, coating machines, drying 
ovens, and spray guns and solutions. 


Die-Cutting on Press 


We have a customer for whom we 
have been printing labels in 50 to 100,000 
lots on vegetable parchment. These la- 
bels are printed twenty on and cut on 
the cutting machine into two-inch 
squares, but the customer now wants a 
round or oval label. What is the best 
way to print and die-cut? Is there an 
inexpensive die that may be used and 
what is the best way to handle? We do 
too little of this work to install costly 
machinery for this one customer. 

You may have the die-cutting 
done by a specialist in that work 
equipped with die-cutting machine 
or you may have dies made and 
die-cut twenty up on a_ heavy 
platen press. It is necessary to feed 
to guides (gages) in same positions 
both when printing and die-cutting. 
Send a printed sheet to diemaker and 
have him secure ejecting rubber on 
the wood in which dies are posi- 
tioned. With platen parallel to dies, 
any makeready required is done with 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 


overlays under a sheet of saw steel. 
Increase the squeeze by degrees until 
the dies just cut through the sheet of 
paper without indenting the steel. 
While saw steel is better, a sheet of 
galvanized iron may be used in an 
emergency. After the makeready 
under the sheet of metal is complete, 
it is cemented on the platen and the 
gages may be cemented on the sheet 
of metal. Underlays beneath the dies 
on the bed of press are not used. 


Trouble on Clear Tones 

We have been having some trouble in 
our pressroom in regard to clear tones in 
some cuts printed on good grade coated 
book paper. Would you give us the 
name and grade of ink used in printing 
THE INLAND PRINTER? 

A good grade of cylinder press 
halftone ink, suited to the paper, is 
used and you may obtain such an 
ink from the inkmakers advertising 
in THE INLAND Printer. Other things 
than ink can contribute to this trou- 
ble: The plates; dirt and dust on 
paper, press, and in the air which 
get into the ink and the plate; the 
use of too much ink; insufficient 
makeready, rollers not in condition 
and not properly set. 


Halftones on Envelopes 

On page 35, February issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, under the caption “En- 
velope Problems,” you mentioned how 
the halftone was divided into sections so 
that when the envelope was folded it 
would have the appearance of being 
printed intact on the made-up envelope. 
We feel that you would be interested in 
the attached samples which you will 
notice bleed on all four sides and are 
processed on the made-up envelope. 
This registration is impossible by any 
other method. We would welcome in- 
quiries on this type of work. 

Your interest is appreciated and 
it will be a pleasure to refer inquir- 
ies to you. In passing it should be 
stated that the original reference was 
to a sample produced by letterpress 
while yours were produced by 
planographic method. 


Roller Trouble 


I am operating a cylinder press and 
have been experiencing considerable 
trouble and worry with rollers lately. 
In a form where rules at the gripper 
edge run parallel to the cylinder the ink 
piles up on the rules and causes offset. 
It also does this more or less on any 
form and the ink runs into the type, 
causing a general mess. Could this be 
caused by bad roller setting? I have 
tried setting the rollers light and heavy 
with no improvement. I might add that 
the rollers are not new and have not 
all the tack they might have. 

As the rollers on this press are 
interchangeable, first select the best 
rollers for form rollers and the very 
best one for the position under which 
the form passes last. First set all roll- 
ers to show a streak on the ink plate 
throughout their length a pica wide. 
Ink up the rollers and plate and 
wash the plate before setting. 

You may find that some, possibly 
all, rollers are out of round after 
setting them at different points on 
their periphery, in which contin- 
gency you may have to set them to 
show a streak one-quarter inch wide. 
Set with same contact to vibrators as 
on plate. Then if, after using the best 
rollers for the form, you are able to 
get satisfactory inking, mark the 
roller next to the cylinder with one 
nick in the end of the composition, 
the next roller with two nicks and 
so on. 

Always use each roller in the posi- 
tion indicated by the nicks on it. Of 
course, if the rollers are shrunk 
hopelessly out of round, new rollers 
are needed. If the pressroom temp- 
erature is under seventy-five degrees 
and the rollers are not too hard some 
improvement is possible by increas- 
ing the room temperature to at least 
seventy-five. Carefully choosing the 
right ink for each paper will also 
help, such as heavy bond ink for 
bond and ledger and halftone ink for 
coated paper, and using a thorough 
makeready so that you may run close 
to color, that is, using not a bit more 











ink than necessary to cover after a 
good makeready, with the needed 
squeeze on the heavier lines of type 
and rules, solids of plates, et cetera. 


What Method Best? 


I’m just a job-press feeder but I do 
make most of my jobs ready, so I'm 
wondering. Our department ran into a 
stone wall in actuality almost. The en- 
closed sample is from the job. The cus- 
tomer didn’t receive any as bad as this 
one but to satisfy my curiosity and to 
insure against future worries, is it pos- 
sible to do such a job on a platen press? 
What would be the best method and 
what kind of plates should be used? 

The red was put on with a rubber 
plate on a platen press and had to be 
“hit” four times; then a little massaging 
with an eraser filled in the holes. The 
black was printed on a cylinder press 
from a zinc plate. A sheet of copper was 
used instead of ordinary packing on the 
cylinder. As you can see, the rubber 
plate spread and the zinc was trimmed 
so the finished job showed a red border 
around the black. 

It is true rubber plates are well 
adapted to printing on other than 
smooth surfaces, but there’s a limit 
to the depth of low spots into which 
the rubber can be forced to get ink 
coverage on them without spreading 
the rubber and getting a “long” print. 
The rubber or metal plate should be 
mounted on a metal base and a care- 
ful, thorough makeready be used, 
topped with a cut-out to relieve 
pressure on edges and reinforce it 
inside the edges. Especially should 
the trial impressions from rubber 
plate be light. Better results are pos- 
sible with inks especially made for 
this paper. 

Before the printing, a hot smash 
could be used on this stock to get a 
surface easier to print on from metal 
or rubber plate. If you fail to get a 
good print from rubber through lack 
of experience with this stock, you 
may use a metal plate, very hard 
packing, and a sheet of rubber car- 
ried next below the tympan (draw- 
sheet). The job can be printed on a 
heavy platen press with good inking 
system. Without the best inking sys- 
tem, it would be well to double-roll 
on a heavy platen press. 

On a platen press, a hard packing 
could be carried in either a sheet of 
saw steel, bakelite, or thick nitrocel- 
lulose, over the hard packing a sheet 
of thin rubber, provided overlay and 
cut-out are not sufficient, and over 
all a manila tympan. Sometimes the 
use of a cut-out on top of tympan 
gets results without the sheet of thin 
rubber. 





Embossing on Press 


Please send us information on “Cylin- 
der Press Embossing,” mentioned in ar- 
ticle on page 64 of November issue. 

After the type form is okay, an 
electrotype of it should be made and 
from this you print. A sheet of card- 
board is scored, secured under the 
clamps, and glued over the packing 
so that cardboard is even with the 
cylinder bearers. The embossing 
form should be type high and if it 
consists of a number of units, leads 
should be included to allow moves 
for register. The female die(s) is 
then inked and an impression pulled 
for register. The rollers are taken out 
and the brush and bands are placed 
far enough from cylinder to clear the 
embossing board to be glued on it 
for making the male die(s) or force. 

Next an impression is pulled on 
the cardboard to locate spots where 
embossing board is to be placed. To 
get a clear impression the die in 
chase may be inked by hand with 
brayer roller. The embossing board 
is cut into pieces a trifle larger than 
the dies. These pieces are glued over 
the impression on the cardboard. 
After all pieces are in place and glue 
is dry a few impressions are pulled 
by hand to make sure all are secure 
when a few impressions are made by 
power. The edges of the die on card- 
board are beveled off in the regular 
way. A sheet of onion-skin tissue 
pasted on the die on cardboard next 
receives an impression to be forced 
into the die as a protective covering. 
The onion-skin may be brushed with 
sodium silicate, which makes a hard, 
tough surface. When ready to start 
the embossing run the brush and 
bands are set to clear the die on 
cardboard. 


Waterproof Ruling Inks 


I have been reading about making 
inks, in a manual of bookbinding, but do 
not see anything about waterproofing 
ordinary powder inks. I have had quite 
a few jobs calling for such inks. I would 
like to know if you know of anything to 
add to the powders to make them wa- 
terproof. I have tried one solution but 
had lots of trouble, also other water- 
proof inks put up in bottles, but I can’t 
always get special colors in a hurry 
when I want them. Hope you may have 
a solution of the difficulty. 

The ordinary powders bleed in 
water and will not answer the pur- 
pose. We are sending you a list of 
suppliers of waterproof ruling inks 
and suggest that you get a few prin- 
cipal colors from which a variety of 








additional colors may be mixed. Yo 
may send samples of the speci. 
colors to the suppliers, asking the: 
to send principal colors from whic 
the special ones may be mixed. 
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Folding Machine Static 

We are having a great deal of troubie 
with static—more than ever before in 
my twenty-five years’ experience run- 
ning a newspaper. I am wondering if 
you can give me some simple remedy 
that will help to relieve the trouble. 
Our paper is printed on a cylinder press 
which is on a concrete floor in a room 
kept heated with a large coal burner. 
Room is kept reasonably warm all the 
time. Paper stock is stacked in same 
room. Four pages are run Wednesday 
afternoon and the remainder Thursday 
morning. No trouble from static is ex- 
perienced on second run but the diffi- 
culty is when trying to get the papers 
through the hand-fed folder. I have had 
trouble before with the first few sheets 
of the folder run having static, the rest 
running all right, but now the static 
runs through the pile and a great many 
papers are consequently ruined in the 
folder. Waiting a while after press run 
helps, but sometimes, on account of 
catching mails, this is not possible. We 
have tried sprinkling water on floor and 
grounding press with wire, but this has 
helped little if any. This has been a par- 
ticularly cold winter and it has been 
necessary to use more heat than usual 
in the room and there has naturally 
been drier air. Do you think it would 
help to keep the stock in an unheated 
room? 

It would help some if wavy edges 
of sheets do not cause feeding trou- 
ble. Water could be kept on the large 
burner all the time. ‘The basic cause 
of the static is low humidity. It has 
been suggested that the special tym- 
pan with minute protuberances of 
abrasive on its face, which is used 
for backing up without offset, also 
serves to combat static by allowing 
air between its face and the sheet 
that’s being printed. Ordinary cotton 
sheeting is also recommended for the 
same purpose. Gummed paper may 
be secured threughout the entire 
length of stripper fingers and other 
metal parts over which the sheet 
passes. Then there are neutralizers 
available as well as humidifiers. 


Catalog Tips 

A reader perforates fold at binding 
edge on folder for flat lay, saving in 
cutting time and more accurate trim- 
ming on a section of catalog to be 
process bound. To eliminate static in 
folder on light weight stock of 6 by 
9 give-away magazine he removes 
the “down-rod guides” and replaces 
with heavy rope. 
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Silk-screen Equipment 

Within the past year, I have read 
much on the subject of silk-screen 
printing but I do not quite understand 
the method of procedure employed. 
Would you be kind enough to send a 
list of the various manufacturers of 
equipment? I am particularly curious 
to know if such printing is done on or- 
dinary letterpress. 

We are sending list of suppliers of 


equipment and supplies and you will 
find that some of this work is done 
on convertible letterpress machines. 
In back numbers of THE INLAND 
PrINTER for recent years you may 
find the silk-screen process de- 
scribed in detail and handbooks on 
the subject may be purchased from 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 


Holding Plates on Base 

An Australian pressman requests 
comment on a thirty-two-page sheet 
in two colors which he submits; it is 
well up to accepted standard. He also 
wants information on latest devices 
for holding plates on metal base, 
other than the regular patent-base 


systems. One method consists of sec- 
tional blocks, from the center of the 
face of which a steel point projects. 
Stereotypes are held by tapping them 
down on the projection. Another 
method consists of sectional blocks 
with a lug or shoulder which holds 
the edge of the plate on a metal base. 


Printing on Textiles 

Our department is making a research 
study of the methods of printing designs 
on textiles. In searching our library, we 
find that there is very little material 
available to us on this subject. We are 
familiar with your publication through 
our long subscription to it and thought 
you would possibly have some useful 
information. We would appreciate any 
material concerning the modern meth- 
ods of printing designs on textiles and 
also the development of these methods. 

We are sending you names of 
sources of supply of the information 
which you request. For many years 
much of printing on textiles was done 
by a method of gravure somewhat 
similar to printing on paper by gra- 
vure. There have been some recent 
important developments in this field, 
which you will want to follow up. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—The Human Element 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Floor Layout and Scrap 


Your information as to how the equip- 
ment on enclosed sheet is best arranged 
will be appreciated. And please tell us 
a good spot and how to enclose a saw 
in order to save lead. 

We are sending a layout. Modern 


saws are fitted with chutes down 
which much of the scrap drops into a 
scrap box and also with a safety 
guard to protect the eyes of the op- 
erator. The old saws without such 
devices may be enclosed with wire 
screen. If you will consult the maker 
of your saw, he may be able to sup- 
ply needed accessories. 


Streaks Across Form 


Under separate cover, we are mailing 
you five specimen sheets for your ob- 
servation and assistance to us in trying 
to determine definitely wherein the 
trouble is originating on this job. These 
specimen sheets are from one of our 
customers who consistently is having 
one kind or another of trouble with his 
press and seems never to be able to lo- 
cate or correct the mechanics of the 
error. The job is printed on a good grade 
of 100-pound enamel coated book; the 
ink is a standard halftone black and the 
press a four-roller cylinder. 

The job was printed at average speed 
during weather conditions not at all a 
handicap. The plates vary in gage from 
minus 1/1000 to type high; hard packing 
is used throughout on the cylinder and 
individual plate makeready was accu- 
rately done. Underlays and overlays 
were in register. The press is equipped 
with new form and distributor rollers 
with a new composition roller next to 
the cylinder. Gripper edge of sheet is 
marked. 

When we went into this situation, our 
first impression of the difficulties re- 
mained constant with us; it is repre- 
sented by the five sheets sent to you. 
The traveling slur moved back and forth 
from gripper and made a complete cir- 
cuit of the sheet in eight to nine im- 
pressions. All adjustments possible were 
made to both form and distributor roll- 
ers but still it did not seem to me that 
either of these sets of rollers ever was in 
correct adjustment despite the fact that 
all mechanical facilities of the press 
seemed to be working. We did discover 
that the bearers were not riding true. 
The near end of cylinder to the control 
box was \ inch above bearer while the 
other end of cylinder was riding true! 

Correction of this condition improved 
the print. Next, we alternately changed 
all rollers including two new synthetic- 
rubber and three new composition roll- 
ers. It is our request that you study 
these sheets which came off the delivery 
in order as numbered, and advise us of 
your opinion. 

Before lowering the higher end of 
cylinder, was it noted that the bed 
bearers were of proper height for this 
press? Is the cylinder firmly riding 


the bearers on this form and were 
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the register rack and intermediate 
gear reset after lowering the cylin- 
der? In testing for faulty roller while 
setting, place a pair of composition 
rollers under each vibrator over the 
form and a pair of the synthetic rol- 
lers under each vibrator over the ink 
plate. 

Ink up, wash ink plate, and begin- 
ning with first form roller, set it to 
show a streak a pica wide through- 
out its length across the ink plate, 
trying the set at four equidistant 
points around the periphery of the 


roller to ascertain whether the roller 
is round and straight. Repeat for each 
roller. Number the first roller Num- 
ber 1, the next Number 2 and so on 
to the last. After this designation by 
number, each roller should always be 
used in its designated position. 


If necessary to use in another po- 


sition, it should be reset and the 
roller substituting for it should be 
reset. It is not always possible to 
discover a faulty roller while setting 
it. We recall one which was discov- 
ered by elimination while running. 


Just before it had been cast, machine 
oil was accidentally dropped on the 
stock (core). At this point the com- 
position failed to hold on the stock 
tightly and while the roller looked 
okay when set, the composition 
sagged during a run. So it may be 
necessary to resort to elimination if 
setting does not turn up a faulty 
roller. The rollers should be set to 
same contact with vibrator as ink 
plate, noting that there is no bind 
or slipping caused by any wear in 
the mechanism of roller assembly. 
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Number Five 


@ Was IT not King Solomon 
who said that if a man is to 
have friends he should be 
friendly, and did not our own 
famous essayist, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, say about the same 
thing? And probably the 
preachers would say some- 
thing to the effect that if that 
good old precept were put 
into practice generally, this 
would be a better world in 
which to live, and there would 
be fewer pains in the heart, 
or neck, or wherever in the 
human anatomy the lack of 
friendliness registers. 

Be that as it may, we will 
present a brief sketch of a 
man who puts the precept 
into practice, namely, Fred J. 
Hagen, of Chicago, who is 
probably the friendliest and 
best known of the “glad- 
handers” in the Share-Your- 
Knowledge Movement. He 
served for two terms in the 
highest position within the 
power of the craftsmen of 
Canada and the United States 
to give him, that of the presi- 
dency of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. He previously had 
served two years as president 
of the Chicago Club. Now that he is 
back in the ranks of the organization, he 
is still practicing that quality of being 
friendly. Officially he is chairman of the 
committee on sickness and visitation in 
the Chicago Club, and he is very much 
on the job extending his ministry of 
cheering those who temporarily are 
away from their usual routine of activi- 
ties. And he does not confine manifest- 
ing his spirit of friendliness to his com- 
mittee work, but extends it to the 
craftsmen’s meetings. Usually he is there 
at the entrance with his outstretched 
hand to give each of the entering Crafts- 
men and every guest a warm welcome 











FRED J. HAGEN 


and a cheery word. It is also true at 
meetings of other groups in the graphic 
arts. Whether he is officially a member 
of the reception committee of these 
groups or not, he makes it his business 
to greet every person. 

Fred’s business connection is with the 
Workman Manufacturing Company, 1200 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, of which 
he is vice-president and general super- 
intendent. He has been with that or- 
ganization for about thirty-five years. 
Before that he worked in various print- 
ing plants in Chicago, having started 
when he was about thirteen years of 
age after he left LaSalle, Illinois, where 





TOP-FLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 





he was born. He began in the press- 
room, operated a Gordon feeder, and 
developed into a pressman who really 
knew his job. Whatever his job, he 
looked ahead to learn more about the 
one higher up. He has not quit learn- 
ing, that is why he is so enthusiastic 
about the Craftsmen’s movement. He, 
like others in the movement, recog- 
nizes that this is the best educational 
organization in the whole graphic arts. 
He attributes much of his success as 
an executive to the fact that he is kept 
alert by the various presentations of 
technical subjects and discussions at 
club meetings. 

About ten years ago, Fred put into 
operation in the Workman Manufac- 
turing Company plant ideas he had 
gained because of his contacts with 
craftsmen. In connection with the spe- 
cialty line of loose-leaf records and 
form work, in which his firm at that 
time was a leader, he saw the trend 
go toward offset lithography as a means 
of reproduction. He knew the crafts- 
men to contact to obtain facts in con- 
nection with his survey, formulated his 
plans, got the necessary approval from 
the board of directors, and proceeded 
to install an offset department. It has 
grown since, as has also the modern- 
ized letterpress department and the 
other branches of the business. Thus 
the business of the company that em- 
ploys him was not permitted to de- 
cline to a condition of old age, but it 
revived its youthfulness by a change 
of tactics and continued to pay. 

It is not surprising that a man such 
as Fred, who likes people so well, also 
likes flowers. His hobby outside of the 
Craftsmen’s movement is his garden 
at his home in Hubbards Woods. He is 
also interested in educational work, 
being the chairman of the committee 
which operates the Chicago School of 
Printing and Lithography. 

Everybody who gets around in any 
of the organized activities in the 
graphic arts knows “Friendly Fred,” 
and by his friendliness he has earned 
many, many friendships. 
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collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


Killing Paper and Ink Odors 

@ The growing importance of scent-ap- 
peal from a sales standpoint in products 
such as rubber goods, textiles, paints, 
and varnishes has led printing inkmak- 
ers to extensive experimentation in the 
use of aromatic chemicals in printing 
inks to kill the objectionable odors of 
decomposed casein coating of paper, fish 
oil varnish in cheap news inks, and the 
malodorous raw materials in rotagra- 
vure inks. It has been found that some 
odors can be absorbed by use of deodor- 
izing carbons, others by selection of raw 
materials in such a manner as to elimi- 
nate odor as much as possible in ad- 
vance, and still others by deodorization 
with subsequent re-odorization—a 
method most capable of application in 
printing inks. For instance, thousands 
of printed coffee bags rejected because 
of objectionable odor of ink were made 
acceptable by projecting a spray with a 
mild coffee odor into the cases of bags. 
Chocolate odor in inks for candy wrap- 
pers is a standard procedure. 


Big Newspaper Press 

@ It is reported that the Rybinsk Print- 
ing Machinery Works in Leningrad has 
built its first multiple-cylinder press for 
the Soviet newspaper Izvestia. It is rated 
to turn out a million copies of an eight- 
page newspaper an hour and can print 
in two colors. It is 262 feet long, 26 feet 
wide, and 20 feet high. 


Paper Anniversary 

@ A poster stamp, commemorating the 
250th anniversary of the founding of pa- 
permaking in America, has been issued 
by W. B. Wheelright, of the Technical 
Association Pulp and Paper Industry: In 
1688, William Rittenhouse, papermaker 
by trade, Mennonite minister by pro- 
fession, emigrated to Pennsylvania from 
Holland. Two years later with William 
Bradford, Samuel Carpenter, Robert 
Turner, and Thomas Tresse, he began 
the first manufacture of paper in 
America, thus eventually emancipating 
American printers from foreign sources 
of supply. 


Survey for Poison Gas 

@ In 1939, the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission filed fifty or more orders 
against Milwaukee printers, requiring 
installations and changes in the ven- 
tilating systems of typesetting machines. 
As a checkup, typothetae groups en- 
gaged the services of three doctors, 
who are research experts, to make tests 





in the various plants. They will ascer- 
tain if lead fumes are in excess of the 
maximum set by the state and to 
examine operators at machines for 
symptoms of lead poisoning. This re- 
search will make available for the first 
time a scientific analysis of this prob- 
lem. It may save printers as much as 
$50,000 in capital expenditures. 


Straw or Grass? 

@ To overcome war-time difficulties of 
procuring regularly and constantly large 
supplies of esparto grass for the manu- 
facture of paper, an English paper mill, 
recalling its experiments with oat straw 
as a substitute during the World War, 
has arranged with surrounding farmers 
to utilize their straw stacks during the 
present emergency. 


Advertising in Text Books 

@ A number of southern states are 
seeking to lessen the cost to taxpayers 
of text books furnished free to pupils 
of their public schools by selling adver- 
tisements of toothpaste, breakfast foods, 
and all-day suckers to be printed on 
the flyleaves. One state whose text book 
appropriation is $1,000,000 hopes to raise 
10 per cent of it by such advertising. 


Women in Our Industry 

@ Washington statistical workers have 
discovered that only 9 out of every 100 
persons employed in printing and pub- 
lishing are women. Only 5 other classi- 
fications have fewer women workers: 
motor-vehicle bodies and parts, 7; non- 
ferrous metal alloys and products, 7; 
furniture, store and office fixtures, 6; 
and foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, 3. 


Greeting Card Scoop 

@ How one printer of greeting cards in- 
creased his sales is told by Hall Broth- 
ers, of Kansas City, makers of Hallmark 
cards, who have been featuring Tony 
Wons on a radio program. Arrangements 
were made for an inmate of the Cook 
County Infirmary to write a fan letter 
to Wons asking him to send her a 
Christmas greeting. The radio star read 
the letter over the air on four different 
dates. He suggested, incidentally, that all 
radio listeners send their greetings to 
the 75-year-old lady and added casually 
that the greetings might just as well be 
Hallmark cards. Result: 21,896 greetings 
of which 536 were gift packages, enough 
to bring holiday cheer to every one of 
the institution’s inmates. 


REVITIES 


Stray bits of fact for crafismen and students: nuggets of information about the industry 


Tribute to Type Louse 

@ At last—the lowly type louse has 
achieved the distinction of being glori- 
fied in a monograph! The glorifier and 
monographey is none other than Emil 
Georg Sahlin, well known typographer, 
of Buffalo, New York. 

In explanation of the printing of the 
four-page eulogy of “pediculus typo- 
graphicus” (that is, type louse!), a note 
on the back says: “Of this Keepsake, 
The Quiet Home Life of the Type Louse, 
sixty copies were printed on a hand 
press on dampened, Italian hand-made 
paper, by Emil Georg Sahlin, typogra- 
pher . . . for the Rochester Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, and distrib- 
uted by him on his first visit to their 
regular monthly meeting, May 15, 1939.” 

A footnote under the Sahlin seal, and 
the copy number, tells the interesting 
history of the handsome sixteenth-cen- 
tury, hand-made Italian paper used for 
the unique 7 by 10-inch folder. A por- 
trait of the insect (by Edmond Hunt) 
looking rather desperate, and “magni- 
fied 10,000 times” is on the cover—black 
pen-and-ink in 14% by 34-inch light 
green panel. Inside the front cover is 
mounted a 234 by 45-inch picture of 
Mr. Sahlin, on white stock—autographed 
in red crayon. Then, on page 3, with 
a large 132-point ornamental “T,” in 
brown, begins the story of Pediculus 
Typographicus. Text is handsomely 
hand-set in a 12-point traditional type 
face. 

A keepsake well worth keeping! 


Publisher Ready for Bombing 


@ A Fleet Street, London, publisher is 
both enterprising and inquisitive. His 
office has a marvelous air-raid shelter. 
Each member of the staff is drilled, and 
all is arranged for everybody from edi- 
tor to the office cat to be accommodated 
when an air raid occurs. Everybody 
obeys, except the boss, who insists on 
going to the roof. When cautioned and 
reprimanded by the others for his fool- 
hardiness, he answers in mild surprise, 
“Somebody may have to write the thing 
up and I can see better up there.” 


Observe Franklin’s Death 


@ The 150th anniversary of the death of 
Benjamin Franklin will be observed in 
New York City by breaking ground for 
a new high school which is to bear the 
great philosopher’s name. On the same 
day the University of Pennsylvania will 
begin its bicentennial celebration of its 
founding, in 1740, by Franklin. 
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When two printers exchange an idea.. . 


BOTH HAVE TWO. That’s what 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks . . . 





How About Samples? 

Idea File has often wondered why 
more advertising pieces, prepared by 
printers, do not carry specimens of 
the materials talked about in the 
copy, or that will illustrate points 
brought out in the advertisement. 

Sometimes it seems that the letter 
shops, with their inferior methods of 
reproduction, make greater use of 
swatches and samples than printers 
do. We have seen letters with fabric 
samples attached — running the 
gamut from heavy overcoat material 
to sheer silk. And there have been 
letters with samples of split leather 
made into part of the layout. 

In one case there was a strip of 
rawhide attached. It wasn’t because 
the letter was selling rawhide either, 
but to bring out the thought of 
toughness and strength in the rein- 
forcing steel for concrete work which 
the letter did sell. Analogies of this 
kind can often be dramatized by in- 
corporating a sample of some sort. 
One we recall used a horseshoe nail 
—to nail down a point! 

Curiosity as to how a material 
feels, looks, smells — even how it 
tastes— can often be satisfied by 
affixing a sample to the mailing piece 
which is introducing it or selling it. 
Small glassine or Cellophane bags 
are available which enable the ad- 
vertiser to send dry, loose ma- 
terials —salt, sugar, and _ cereal 
products, for example — attached to 
folders, broadsides, and other pieces. 

The attention a mailing piece gets 
when the recipient can feel, or test 
it in some other way by means of a 
sample attached to the piece, makes 
the slight additional cost of such a 
feature an investment that is easy 
to sell. It is insurance for which alert 
and aggressive advertisers are will- 
ing to pay a premium. 
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send it to the IDEA FILE! 


Present Says “Welcome” 

Free has often been called the 
most potent word in the English 
language. A huge business has been 
buiit up on the idea of giving mer- 
chandise to new residents of a town. 
A duly authorized hostess who 
represents a group of retail business 
men calls on the newcomer and pre- 
sents the gifts. Though under no 
obligation, a new resident is natu- 
rally predisposed to trade at a store 
which remembers her. 

The McAllister-Schoen Company, 
beauty salon operators of La Grange, 
Illinois, use this idea of saying “Wel- 
come” with a free gift. 

G. B. Washburn, of The Wash- 
burn Press, La Grange, tells us that 
the beauty shop manager gets the 
names of all newcomers from a list 
issued the first of each month by the 
local credit bureau. (That’s a tip for 
some of your customers who may 
not know how to go about getting a 
list of beauty shop, or other pros- 
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WELCOME TO LA GRANGE 


We are happy to know that you ate making 
your home in our community and want to help 
you get acquainted with us. 


We know it is difficult to find a beauty shop 


help you know us we are enclosing a card which, 
wheo presented at our appoiatment desk. will 
entitle you to a complimentary shampoo and 
finger wave. 


Won't you stop in, meet our manager, Mrs. 
Walter, our bair sty lis . Henri who has just 
in New 
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pects, for their mailings. Credit bu- 
reaus in many cities have such a 
service. ) 

To the several Mrs. Newcomers on 
the list goes a four-page folder. On 
the outside (43g by 6% inches) en- 
closed in a brown and green border 
is a friendly and helpful message. 
The heading in caps is “Welcome to 
La Grange.” The copy is: “We are 
happy to know that you are making 
your home in our community and 
want to help you to get acquainted 
with us. 

“We know it is difficult to find a 
beauty shop when you first arrive in 
town, none of them seems quite like 
the one ‘back home.’ But to help you 
know us, we are enclosing a card 
which, when it is presented at our 
appointment desk, will entitle you to 
one complimentary shampoo and 
finger wave. 

“Won’t you stop in?” Then fol- 
lows an invitation to meet staff mem- 
bers who are named. 

“There is no obligation on your 
part as this is merely our welcome to 
you a ‘Newcomer.’ .. . We are look- 
ing forward to meeting you.” 

The message is signed, “Sincerely” 
with the company’s name. There is 
no other copy on the folder. The back 
has two slits, 2% inches long, cen- 
tered on the page. Under the band 
formed by the slits is slipped the 2 
by 33¢-inch “Get Acquainted” card. 
It is on green stock, making a pleas- 
ing combination with the buff color 
of the folder. 

“Scoring and die-cutting of the 
folder,” Mr. Washburn writes, “were 
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At left is outside of folder; right is card held in slits cut through back of the piece. 
Size, open, is 8% by 6; colors of stock, green for ticket, buff for folder. Message in brown 
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done in one operation. We simply 
used two strips of die-cutting rule 
to cut out the place where the card 
is tucked in.” 

Copy on the card reads, “ 
presentation of this card, Mrs....... 
is entitled to a complimentary sham- 
poo and finger wave with Miss...... L 
operator.” The company name is 
printed at the bottom. 

Think of all the businessmen and 
women in your town, in addition to 
beauty shop operators, who can use 
this idea, for a filling station (a free 
quart of oil or a couple of gallons of 
gas); laundry (several pounds of wet 
wash or its equivalent); dry clean- 
ing, (a no-charge cleaning of man’s 
suit or woman’s skirt); an electric 
or radio shop (a free check-up or 
an inexpensive attachment for the 
radio), and, of course, a grocer using 
the idea would have hundreds of 
items to choose from. 


Two Good Novelties 

J. Harry Drechsler, of The Berry 
Press, Baltimore, Maryland, sends 
along samples of his die-cut jobs. 
The ideas behind them are market- 
able in practically any community. 
One is a folder cut in the shape of 
a basket. The outside has the basket 
printed in silver on white card stock. 
Flowers in the basket are red and 
blue. In the white space encircled by 
the basket’s handle is The Berry 
Press’ own copy with the slogan 
“Printed ideas to help build busi- 
ness” and the copy “Your card in 
this space will be read and kept.” 

The most obvious advertising copy 
to go into the space would be that 
of a florist. The tie-up becomes even 
more logical when the folder is 
opened, and on the lower inside 
space are names of the states fol- 
lowed by their official state flowers. 
Nicknames of the states are also 
given. 

The upper section of the inside of 
the folder is ruled off with twenty- 
two dotted lines for listing fre- 
quently called phone numbers. This 
feature, used by the prospects and 
customers of the florist (or other 
merchant) will insure long life for 
the novelty and frequent reading of 
any advertising message carried. 

Back repeats the design—basket 
of flowers in silver, blue, and red— 
which appears on the front. The size 
is 64% by 3% inches. 

This identical novelty could be 
adapted for use by the cosmetic or 
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Novelty piece in background is 34% by 5%: 
Basket, in foreground, is 314 x6'%4. (See text) 


perfumery section of a drug or de- 
partment store. Other retail store 
prospects will occur to you as you 
look over the names in your local 
area and see how they can adapt 
their message to “say it with flowers” 
or, rather, make flowers help say it. 

Another die-cut novelty from The 
Berry Press is a 2%4 by 1134-inch 
strip of white stock at the top of 
which is printed a small cut of a 
dog, in blue, with a yellow ribbon 
around his neck. A curved die-cut 
slit, in an irregular semi-circular 
shape, makes a mouth for him. When 
the strip is folded about in the 
middle, at a right angle to the edges, 
and again on a diagonal near the 
bottom, copy at the bottom of the 
strip: “Important Message for You” 












appears to be on an envelope held in 
the dog’s mouth. The copy is in 
purple. 

The advertising message would, of 
course, be inside the fold and would 
be concealed until the person receiv- 
ing the piece as an enclosure, or as 
a mailing piece, pulled out the small 
fold-over portion. 

The sketch of this novelty atten- 
tion-getter will make the details of 
the folds self-evident. A dummy 
made by using the sketch as a guide 
should make it easy to sell this idea. 


Another Mirror Card 

Our thanks to Harold R. Weeks, 
of Robert Weeks & Son, printers of 
Patchogue, New York, for sending 
along a novelty birthday card. 

“It is another mirror idea to aug- 
ment those mentioned and shown in 
THE INLAND PRINTER on the ‘Idea File’ 
page,’ Mr. Weeks writes. “The idea 
and copy were submitted by our 
client. We made the layout, printed 
and directed the job.” 

The card is 644 by 3% inches on a 
light brown stock about post-card 
weight. Printing is purple. In script, 
starting about half an inch from the 
left margin of the card near the top, 
are the words, “Happy Birthday to 
You.” Under the word “Birthday” is 
a die-cut hole, about three-eighths 
of an inch wide by an inch long, with 
a quarter-inch ornamental frame. 
Behind the die-cut rectangle is 
mounted (with strips of adhesive 
tape) a piece of brightly polished 
tin, making a miniature mirror. 

Underneath the mirror, and to the 
right, is the copy “and as You re- 
flect” in script, with “Here’s Look- 
ing at you and Many Happy Re- 
turns,” in two lines to the right. A 
two-point rule leads the reader’s eye 
to a postage-stamp size photo of the 
greeting sender, Mr. Austin. A foot- 
line reads, “Now serving over 3,000 
families for the New York Life 
Insurance Company.” 

Above the small photo is this well 
phrased bit of customer relations 
copy: “Time and distance prevents 

calling in person. However, 
through the medium of this friendly 
little card, we meet ‘face to face.’ ” 

Special credit is due for the adroit 
way in which this card manages to 
get in a good reminder of this in- 
surance salesman’s volume of busi- 
ness and his picture, while in no way 
making it an advertisement. There’s 
a touch of near-genius in that! 
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York Lire Insurance Company 


NOW SERVING OVER 3000 FAMILIES FOR THE NEW 


Time and distance prevents 
me calling in person. 

However, through the me- 
dium of this friendly little 
card, we meet “face to face.” 


HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU 








AND MANY HAPPY RETURNS naciel 
HERB AUSTIN 











Metal mirror in framed space at left made the “point” on this 6/2 by 314 card. A neat stunt! 


It is going to be a “push-over” for 
a lot of progressive printers to sell 
this mirror and photo-card novelty. 
Salesmen in a number of different 
lines can use them. Moreover, its 
use isn’t restricted to salesmen. 

Think of the mirror as the focal 
peint and build the idea around it. 
Don’t limit adaptation to one line of 
business or to a purely good-will 
building suggestion for customers. 
It can deliver a good punch with 
straight-from-the-shoulder adver- 
tising copy. 


Folder Idea From West 

Out of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
comes a good codperative promo- 
tional piece. It’s codperative because 
fourteen merchants and service or- 
ganizations joined with the Com- 
mercial Printing Company to put it 
out. It’s good because it gives in 


interesting form facts about Albu- 
querque that any new resident, and 
particularly one planning to go into 
business in the city, would want to 
know. 

A tourist town could get out a 
similar folder for vacation visitors. 
The time is ripe for aggressive 
printers in cities that are on vaca- 
tion trails to promote such pieces for 
the summer of 1940. It will probably 
be the biggest tourist summer in 
history. 

The Albuquerque folder is 314 by 8 
inches folded and opens to 8 by 1038 
inches, having two vertical folds. 
On the outside is what appears to be 
a linoleum block illustration in two 
colors, size 21% by 3 inches. It shows 
modern buildings and a streamlined 
train in black. Over them, in orange, 
is the figure of an early Spanish ex- 
plorer astride a horse. This illustra- 
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tion is a simple method, yet an effec 
tive one, to typify the new and th 
historic. 

Over the illustration is Albuquer 
que, in caps, black on a half-inc’ 
wide orange panel. New Mezico is a 
the bottom, with the same displa) 
Copy under the cut reads, “A Moder: 
City With a Glorious Past, a Happ, 
Present, and a Promising Future,’ 
in script and roman, with orange 
used for some of the initial letters. 

The inside copy contains six sub- 
headings, as follows: “Business Op- 
portunities,” “Indices of Growth,” 
“Recreation,’ “City Management,” 
“Health,” and “Education.” The sub- 
ject headings are black, overprinted 
on orange bands. Three thumbnail 
illustrations in the technique of the 
cut on the outside are on the spread. 

Copy of most interest to printers 
preparing a folder in this format for 
tourists is that appearing under 
“Recreation.” Here are some ex- 
cerpts as samples: 

“The Albuquerque district is a 
bountiful paradise for people who 
enjoy their recreation best under the 
blue sky, away from the rush and 
rattle of the city streets. 

“Toward the east, the magnificent 
Sandia Mountains, rising 11,000 feet 
into the blue New Mexico sky, are 
traversed by excellent roads... . 

“To the south of the Sandias, 
separated from them by historic 
Tijeras Canyon, are the Manzano 
Mountains. . . . Here, too, are fine 
roads leading to beautiful picnic and 
camping sites, and through ancient 
Spanish villages to the old ruins of 
Abo and the Gran Quivera National 
Monument... .” 

There are two columns of coépera- 
tors’ names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers occupying the reverse side 
of the opened folder. The heading of 
this section is: “The Following Busi- 
ness Men and Firms Will Help You 
to get established, to get acquainted, 
and to learn the joy of living in Albu- 
querque.” Will help you is in caps. 
And after the names, is this copy: 
“The above firms and individuals are 
at your service,” with the last three 
words in the second color. 

Format and layout are suitable for 
the summer resort folder. With copy 
written to inform the summer visitor, 
and with halftones or line cuts 
appropriate to the vacation season, 
this idea can be used in many places 
this year which promises to be a 
banner one for travel. 
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Chicago Wages Raised 

Wages of union compositors in Chi- 
cago were raised $2.00 a week on March 
4, and will be raised another $1.00 a 
week a year hence, in accordance with 
a two-year contract signed by and be- 
tween the Franklin Association of Chi- 
cago, representing the employers, and 
the Chicago Typographical Union Num- 
ber 16. The work week is based on five 
days a week of eight hours a day or 
night, with a differential in favor of 
night work with respect to wages, and 
with a higher rate and a week of only 
thirty-five hours for compositors work- 
ing the third shift. The day weekly 
wage rate is $56.00 for the first year, 
and $57.00 the second year; the night 
rate is $60.00 the first year and $61.00 the 
second. Claude M. Baker, president of 
the International Typographical Union, 
said that it was the highest rate for job 
shops in the country. 


Issues Baseball Calendar 

A baseball calendar including 1940 
schedules has been issued by Goes Lith- 
ographing Company, Chicago. Individ- 
ual and Club records from 1903 to 
1939 are also included in the booklet. 


Cease-and-Desist Order 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
again ruled against the use of the words 
“engraving” or “process engraving” to 
advertise the raised-letter effects ob- 
tainable by the use of slow-drying inks, 
dusted with rosin—or shellac substance, 
and baked. A cease-and-desist order 
was issued against a company in San 
Francisco which used the words “proc- 
ess engraving” in its name and pro- 
duced stationery with such raised-letter 
effects. The Commission first issued the 
cease-and-desist order in 1925, against 
the use of the words as applied to this 
process, whereupon in 1928, the word 
“Thermography” was coined in New 
York by the trade group and quite gen- 
erally adopted. The Trade Commission 
in its bulletin referred to the work as 
“printed by a thermographic process.” 


Form New Organization 

The Printing and Allied Industries 
of Toledo is the new name of the or- 
ganization that ‘succeeds the former 
Employing Printers Association of To- 
ledo, Ohio. The new organization in- 
cludes within its membership not only 
printers but paper merchants, electro- 
typers, photoengravers, and others af- 
filiated with the industry. Officers were 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries are published here. Items should reach us by tenth of month 


elected as follows: President, Les Croll, 
of Blade Printing & Paper Company; 
vice-president, H. E. MacArthur, of At- 
las Electrotype and Stereotype Com- 
pany; treasurer, E. E. Taylor, of Toledo 
Printing Company; and _ secretary, 
Joseph Bartley, of McManus-Troup 
Company. 


Howard M. Barber Honored 
Among those inventors honored as 
“modern pioneers” recently by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers was 
Howard M. Barber, chief engineer of 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, West- 


HOWARD M. BARBER 


erly, Rhode Island. Reference to the 
nation-wide celebrations of the 150th 
year of. operation of the patent office 
was made in THE INLAND PRINTER in its 
February issue. Several other inventors 
in the graphic arts were honored. 

Mr. Barber has taken out 256 United 
States patents and 40 foreign patents. 
He has been with the Cottrell organiza- 
tion since 1891, and has been its chief 
engineer since 1902. He has contributed 
extensively to the development of ro- 
tary magazine presses both of the web 
and sheet-feed type, and is said to be 
responsible more than any other one 
man for the present high perfection of 
magazine printing. 


Cuneo Profits Increase 


The Cuneo Press, Incorporated, with 
operating plants in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Philadelphia, had the best year in 
its history during 1939, with net profits 
of $1,330,470, the annual report made by 
John F. Cuneo, president of the com- 
pany, showed. This compares with a net 
profit of $1,025,201 for the preceding 
year. Some of the other figures which 
appeared in the report follow: Gross 
profit, $4,278,639; operating expenses, 
$1,728,539; depreciation and _ repairs, 
$966,404; federal and state taxes, $294,- 
000; loss on equipment, $36,031; bond in- 
terest, $77,083; preferred stock dividends, 
$113,014; common stock dividends, $535,- 
859; added to surplus, $681,597; total as- 
sets of company, $12,654,122; current as- 
sets, $5,137,856; current liabilities, $1,- 
329,200. Mr. Cuneo reported that profits 
for the first quarter of 1940 were main- 
taining a satisfactory level, and that all 
“important expiring contracts had been 
extended.” 


William C. Schmidt Dead 


William C. Schmidt, superintendent of 
Brock & Rankin, bookbinders, 619 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, prominent as a 
speaker on bookbinding subjects before 
Craftsmen’s Clubs, died Saturday, March 
23. He was born in Brooklyn, March 1, 
1871, and learned his trade in the East. 
He came to Chicago in 1893 to see the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, and liked 
the city so well, he stayed and got a job. 
In 1895, he started to work for Brock & 
Rankin and became superintendent of 
the plant 17 years ago. He was one of 
the charter members of the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen and 
was its president for two years. He was 
active in fraternal societies and played 
in the band of Medinah Temple Shrine. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Schmidt, whom he married in 
1935, and a son and daughter. 


Establish Production Record 


Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, reports that 1939 was the best 
year, in point of production, in its his- 
tory, with a record of 26,794,130 pounds 
of paper manufactured. This record ex- 
ceeds by 8,377,609 pounds the best pre- 
vious record made by the company 
which was in 1929, the production that 
year aggregating 18,416,521 pounds. The 
top record for one day’s production in 
the mill’s ninety-two years was recently 
established when 121,965 pounds of pa- 
per was made. 
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Printers Win Honors 

E. A. Johnson Company, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, producer of a 
catalog for the Brown & Sharp Pump 
Company, of the same city, was pre- 
sented the grand award for the most 
outstanding entry in the better cover 
design and printing contest sponsored 
by the Holyoke Card & Paper Company. 
This same entry won the first prize of 
a silver shield in the catalog division, 
a gold shield having been presented as 
a token of the grand award. Second 
prize in the catalog division of the con- 
test was awarded to the National Cover 
Company, of St. Louis, and third prize 


Judges examining entries in Holyoke Card & Paper Company contest. Left to right: Roy 


Henry Hoke, editor of The Reporter of 
Direct Mail Advertising; Walter St. 
John, president of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Club of Printing House Craftsmen; 
Kenneth Hinshaw, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. All agreed on the general ex- 
cellence of the designs exhibited. 


Becker Analyzes Conditions 

While exports of the Intertype Cor- 
poration have dropped 22 per cent be- 
cause of the war in Europe, billings in 
this country have increased so that 
trading results during the year 1939 
were approximately the same as during 





Dickinson, J. L. Frazier, Henry Hoke (rear), L. Rohe Walter, and Charles C. Walden, Junior 


went to the Dean-Hicks Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

In the booklet division of the contest, 
the first prize was awarded to Stone- 
Stevens-Howcott-Halsey, of New Or- 
leans; second prize went to Wilgo 
Company, New York City; and third 
prize was awarded to Royal Press, also 
of New York City. 

In the miscellaneous awards, first 
prize went to The Foxon Company, of 
Providence, for a folder produced for 
its own use. Second prize was awarded 
to Joseph Celuh, printer of Minneap- 
olis, for a menu produced for the Hotel 
New York Times for a folder produced 
for its own use. About thirty additional 
Radison, and third prize went to the 
awards, symbolized by the presentation 
of certificates of merit, were presented 
to as many printing concerns through- 
out the country whose productions met 
with the conditions of the contest in the 
opinion of the board of judges who 
served on behalf of the sponsors. 

The seven advertising and printing 
authorities who constituted the board 
of judges were: Charles C. Walden, 
Junior, president of Walden, Sons, & 
Mott, New York City; J. L. Frazier, 
editor, THE INLAND Printer; L. Rohe 
Walter, president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association; Roy Dickinson, 
president of Printers’ Ink Publications; 
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the preceding year, according to the 
annual report made by Neal Dow Beck- 
er, president of the corporation. Mr. 
Becker referred to “the appalling mor- 
tality in important newspapers through 
consolidations or suspensions resulting 
from the high cost of newspaper opera- 
tion.” He mentioned that in some com- 
munities the elimination of weaker 
newspapers has strengthened survivors 
to a point where they have been able 
to embark upon programs of plant mod- 
ernization. Net profits of the Intertype 
Corporation for the year 1939 were 
$122,632, equivalent to 55 cents a share 
on the 221,740 shares of common stock 
outstanding. 


Kansas Leader Dies 


Claud M. Gafney, one of the owners 
of Advance Printing Company, Wichita, 
Kansas, died of a heart ailment on 
March 9. He had served as president of 
The Printing Industry of Wichita, local 
trade association, in 1933-34, and was a 
director of the United Typothetae of 
America. During the operation of the 
N.R.A., he was state committeeman and 
secretary-treasurer of the Twelfth Zone 
comprising Kansas, Oklahoma, and Ne- 
braska. He was born in Kansas, went 
to Wichita in 1908, and founded the Ad- 
vance Printing Company in 1917. He is 
survived by three sons and a daughter. 





Survey Leads to Conference 

To what extent, if any, a printing in- 
structor should do production work is 
one of the questions to be discussed at 
the 19th Annual Conference on Printing 
Education to be held under sponsorship 
of the National Graphic Arts Education 
Guild at the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New 
York, June 30 to July 3. Numerous 
other questions will be considered in 
the light of a survey being made by the 
promoters of the conference who have 
mailed questionnaires to printing in- 
structors of high schools and colleges 
throughout the country. The questions 
are on policies and practices in teaching 
type composition, layout, presswork, 
and related subjects. R. R. Karch is 
chairman of the conference committee 
on arrangements. 


L.N.A. Meets in California 

Lithographers are being invited to 
attend the 1940 convention of Lithog- 
raphers National Association, to be 
held in Del Monte, California, June 4 
to 7. It will be the first western con- 
vention of the organization in sixteen 
years. Plans include a visit of the 
travelers to Treasure Island, San Fran- 
cisco. The convention program will in- 
clude consideration of sales and produc- 
tion problems of lithographers. 


Goudy on University Staff 

Frederic W. Goudy took a new job on 
the occasion of his 75th birthday, March 
9. He is now a lecturer in typographic 
design at the school of journalism, Syra- 
cuse University. In his new capacity he 
will give lectures and work with Bently 
Raak, instructor in typographic design. 
He will also work with students on ex- 
periments in type manufacture to be 
conducted in the school’s typographic 
laboratory, now the Goudy Typographic 
Laboratory. New equipment will also be 
added. 

Mr. Goudy was honored by the Syra- 
cuse University in 1939 by having con- 
ferred upon him the degree of “doctor 
of more humane letters.” In 1936, he re- 
ceived from the school of journalism the 
only medal for distinguished achieve- 
ment which it has awarded. 


Reports on Color Tests 

Results of tests made by the color re- 
search laboratory of the Eagle Print- 
ing Ink Company division of General 
Printing Ink Corporation indicate that 
people like these combinations of col- 
ors; red and blue-green, yellow and 
ultramarine, orange and peacock, yel- 
low-green and purple. It was reported 
that “effects showing predominantly 
blue, green, or red tones are effective.” 

“Bad schemes,” continues the infor- 
mal report, “seem to be found in com- 
binations like red and yellow, green 
and blue, red and purple, yellow and 
green. Science back of these data is 
purely psychological and based on ex- 
tensive research among people, but 
after all, people are always the best 
proving ground in explaining the mys- 
teries of color.” 
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Muy Debate Public Printer 

A proposal that a public debate on the 
question of Government competition 
with commercial printers be held in 
Chicago, was made by the Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation. Campbell Pal- 
frey, of New Orleans, chairman of the 
committee on Government competition, 
of the United Typothetae of America, 
agreed to argue the question with A. E. 
Giegengack, United StatesPublic Printer, 
but a wire was received by S. F. Beatty, 
secretary of the Federation, from Mr. 
Giegengack, to the effect that he could 
not do so on the date set, April 4. The 
wire read: “Impossible to make definite 
appointments out of city while Congress 
is in session. Will be glad to consider the 
matter after adjournment of the present 
Congress.” Now Mr. Beatty is planning 
to stage the debate for about June 1. 
The proposition to be debated is: “Re- 
solved, that the present Government 
Printing Office competition with com- 
mercial printers is unwarranted and 
detrimental to the public welfare, as the 
G. P. O. charges to Government depart- 
ments are higher and the service poorer 
in comparison with those of commercial 
printers.” 


Veteran Printer Dead 

Charles P. Schmidt, founder and for- 
mer president of C. P. Schmidt & Sons, 
printers, Newark, New Jersey, died on 
March 4. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons, and a daughter. He was born 
in New York 70 years ago, learned the 
trade of a printer in several newspaper 
offices, and started his own business in 
1892. He continued actively in the man- 
agement of the business until five years 
ago, at which time he retired. His sons, 
Edgar B. and Richard A. Schmidt, con- 
tinued the business. Mr. Schmidt was 
active in politics, in various fraternal or- 
ganizations, and in the German Evan- 
gelical Church. 


Anthony S. Busk Dead 

Anthony S. Busk, president of New 
Era Manufacturing Company, Paterson, 
New Jersey, died suddenly on February 
27, in Cincinnati. He had started on a 
business and pleasure trip, accompanied 
by his wife, which was to take them to 
southern and southwestern states. He 
is survived by his widow and a son, 
Robert S. Busk, a student at Yale Uni- 
versity. Funeral services were held in 
Paterson, where he resided, and at 
Derby, Connecticut, where he formerly 
resided. Interment was in Shelton, Con- 
necticut, at Riverside Cemetery. 

Mr. Busk was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, January 2, 1884, and was 
brought to the United States at the age 
of eight years, Following his education 
in the public schools in Derby, he was 
employed as a machinist’s apprentice by 
the Whitlock Printing Press Manufac- 
turing Company, at Shelton. Later he 
attended the Pratt Institute at Brook- 
lyn, studying machine design. Subse- 
quently, he was employed as a designer 
of printing presses, and in 1919 became 
engineer and manager of R. Hoe Cor- 
poration, at Poughkeepsie, New York. 


In 1932 he became vice-president and 
chief engineer of the New Era Manu- 
facturing Company, and in 1937 suc- 
ceeded to the presidency. 

Mr. Busk was a member of the Wesley 
Methodist Church in Paterson, belonged 
to the Masonic Lodge in Poughkeepsie 
and enjoyed golf and canoeing. 


James Howard Fell Dies 

James Howard Fell, president of Wm. 
F. Fell & Co., printers of Philadelphia, 
died suddenly on February 22. 

He was born on March 4, 1880, at 1612 
North Second Street, Philadelphia. He 
attended the James Lynn School at 
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Twelfth Street and Columbia Avenue, 
and graduated from Central High School 
in 1898. 

He immediately went to work as office 
boy for Wm. F. Fell & Co. When the 
company was incorporated in 1903, he 
was elected secretary, and on the death 
of Wm. T. Donaldson, in 1912, Mr. Fell 
was appointed secretary and treasurer. 
When Wm. F. Fell died in 1933, his son 
became president. 

He was married on August 14, 1918, at 
LaFayette, Indiana, to Mary Louise 
(Flynn) Kier. She and one daughter, 
Elizabeth Ann Fell, who was born June 
18, 1920, survive him. 

Mr. Fell was a vestryman of Grace 
Church, Mount Airy, and a member of 
the Union League of Philadelphia, the 
Huntingdon Valley Country Club, and 
the Philadelphia Canoe Club. He was on 
the executive committee of the Typoth- 
etae of Philadelphia, and also an active 
member of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Typothetae. 


Issues Color Wall Chart 

The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company division of General Printing 
Ink Corporation has issued a combina- 
tion folder and wall chart displaying 
seventy-five colors and the indicated 
screen values—twelve of them being in 
gloss inks. All of it is designed for use 
in letterpress printing. 





N. E. A. Plans Convention 

Plans have been completed for the 1940 
convention of the National Editorial As- 
sociation to be held in New York City, 
June 17 to 21. Howard W. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the association, has announced 
speakers including Congressman Bruce 
Barton, Mayor Fiorella LaGuardia, Prof. 
Bristow Adams, of Cornell University, 
Cal Tinney, columnist and humorist; 
Porter Carswell, humorist; Dr. George 
Gallup, John Benson, Philip L. Thom- 
son, H. H. Kynett, Paul B. West, Colby 
M. Chester, Kenneth L. Gordon, and 
Floyd Hockenhull. Trips have been 
planned through the New York Times 
plant, the New York World’s Fair, Rock- 
efeller Center, and various other places 
and institutions. 

After the convention, the annual tour 
will be made by members. This year it 
includes the Adirondacks, Lake George, 
and Lake Placid, returning to New York 
City on June 26. 

Awards of judges in ten separate con- 
tests will be announced at the conven- 
tion. The contests are for general excel- 
lence, community service, editorial page, 
special edition, newspaper production, 
best use of illustrative material, job 
printing, typography, and general pro- 
motional achievement. 


Laud Printer’s Fine Work 

An exhibit of fine printing done by 
Daniel Berkeley Updike and his Merry- 
mount Press opened at The Grolier Club, 
47 East 60th street, New York City, 
March 14, and will continue until April 
14. Addresses were given at the formal 
opening by Royal Cortissoz, an author 
and a former art critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, David T. Pottinger, di- 
rector of Harvard University Press, and 
Lawrence C. Wroth, librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library in Provi- 
dence. The speakers praised Mr. Up- 
dike’s attainments as a scholar, and his 
achievements as a printer of fine books. 


England Will Celebrate 

Notwithstanding the war with Ger- 
many, England will celebrate the 500th 
anniversary of Gutenberg’s invention of 
printing from movable type. There will 
be an exhibition of printing at Fitzwil- 
liam Museum on May 6 as one of the 
features. Reference to the celebration 
was made in the publication issued by 
the British Federation of Master Print- 
ers. Plans are being formulated by Cam- 
bridge University for the celebration 
which will deal with the social appli- 
cations of printing from movable type. 
It is expected that libraries and private 
collectors throughout the country will 
lend specimens of historical printing for 
exhibition purposes. Benefits of the in- 
vention “to learning, religion, social re- 
form, entertainment, transport, the post 
office, and numerous other subjects will 
be illustrated by many appropriate items 
ranging from encyclopaedias to bus 
tickets, many of them of great rarity and 
interest.” 

Before the war, plans had been made 
for England’s participation in a celebra- 
tion at Mainz, Germany. 








Minneapolis Sets Pace 

Minneapolis is setting a high stand- 
ard for Gutenberg celebrations by hav- 
ing its educational, civic, and industrial 
groups participate in the observance of 
the 500th anniversary of the invention 
of printing. 

Mayor George E. Leach issued a proc- 
lamation in which he referred to the 
benefits accruing to mankind from the 
invention, and the fact “that Minneapoli- 
tans had not been excluded from these 
benefits” caused him to urge that they 
take cognizance of Printing Week, which 
he designated as April 7 to 13. 

The reading of the proclamation was 
one of the features on the program of a 
preliminary celebration held in Hotel 


centered in the Walker Art Center of the 
Minnesota Arts Council. This exhibit 
consists of ancient scripts, oriental scripts, 
early written and printed books, and 
modern examples of printing. It opened 
February 28, and will continue until 
April 25. 


Boost by City Group 

The Wichita Magazine, published by 
the Wichita (Kansas) Chamber of Com- 
merce, devoted its entire issue of March 
21, 16 pages, 814 by 11 inches, to a pres- 
entation of the high place of the print- 
ing industry in Wichita. The full-page 
illustration on the cover shows a pair 
of hands in the process of setting type 
in a printer’s stick from manuscript copy 
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Douglas C. McMurtrie and Dr. Guy Stanton Ford (right) at Minneapolis’ speakers’ table 


Leamington, Minneapolis, March 13. 
Other features included addresses by 
Charles H. Jensen, president of Graphic 
Arts Industry, Incorporated, on “The 
Part Printing Plays in Modern Com- 
merce”; by Carroll R. Reed, superin- 
tendent of schools, on “Printing and Ed- 
ucation”; by the Rev. Lee J. Beynon, 
president of Minneapolis Church Fed- 
eration, on “Printing and Religion”; by 
George B. Bickelhaupt, general manager 
of Minneapolis Tribune, on “Printing 
and the Freedom of the Press”; by John 
B. Boscoe, president of Minneapolis Al- 
lied Printing Trades Council, on “Print- 
ing Industry and Organized Labor”; by 
Walter J. Brunner, president of Minne- 
apolis Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, on “Printing and Craftsmanship”; 
and by the visiting honor guest speaker, 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of ty- 
pography of Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany, who spoke on “500 Years of Print- 
ing Progress.” Roy Brewer is chairman 
of the citizens’ committee on the com- 
memoration of the anniversary, and the 
other forty-four members represent all 
cultural and commercial interests of the 
city. In addition tocelebrations in schools, 
colleges, libraries, and churches, the ex- 
hibit feature of the observance will be 
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which begins, “Printing is a vehicle for 
conveying ideas from one group or in- 
dividual to another.” The statistical in- 
formation conveys the information that 
there are seventy Wichita firms in print- 
ing and affiliated industries, employing 
1,300 persons, and their total annual 
payrolls are $1,917,000. The value of 
products is $5,252,000. Articles, graphs, 
and pictures throughout the book urge 
local interests to patronize the industry. 
One article is headed: “How Wichita 
Concerns Can Help You to Say It in 
Print.” 


Shows Contrasting Effects 


Contrasting effects produced by gloss 
ink and regular ink are shown in a 
folder issued by the General Printing 
Ink Corporation. Three-quarters of a 
picture of furniture is printed with bril- 
liant black gloss ink; adjoining one- 
quarter part of the same picture printed 
with the regular ink, which looks dull 
by comparison. Register is so good that 
were not the line of demarcation made 
outstanding by contrast of glossy and 
dull finishes, it would be scarcely per- 
ceptible that the one picture was pro- 
duced by two plates and two printings. 
A light impression was used. 


Woman Installs Machines 


Madelon L. Huellinghorst has beer 
appointed a representative of the Amer 
ican Type Founders, Elizabeth, Nev. 
Jersey, in its rubber-plate division. He: 
job is to help install rubber-plate mak- 
ing machines in plants located in th: 
eastern states and to teach printers hov 
to use the machines. She started in the 
printing business as a press feeder in 
St. Louis, later assisting in managing a 
pressroom. About a year ago, she de- 
cided to learn about rubber-plate mold- 
ing, and became connected with the 
Stereotype Equipment Company, in 
Chicago, where she helped to build the 
newly developed molding machinery. 
She was assigned to demonstrate the 
machines in the American Type Foun- 
ders exhibit at the Graphic Arts Ex- 
position in New York City last fall, and 
is now continuing her connection in 
her new capacity as a “service man.” 


Continues Anti-Tax Fight . 


In his one-man campaign against 
taxes on payrolls, R. R. Purcell, operat- 
ing a printing plant at Plymouth, Mich- 
igan, under the name of The Purcell 
Publishing Company, has pasted across 
his shop window, a sign with the fol- 
lowing inscription: Help Wanted! Cash 
waiting for payroll, but a fine of $300 
or more to be assessed against us if we 
give one person a job. 

Mr. Purcell was given considerable 
publicity in newspapers and was the 
subject of a small item on page 77 of the 
March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER be- 
cause of his refusal to pay $10.60 social 
security tax, as a consequence of which 
the United States Government, through 
its internal revenue collector, sealed all 
the machinery, thus closing the plant. 
Mr. Purcell said that he has received 
notice from the Government that his 
plant will be sold at auction unless he 
pays the $10.60. The plant is said to be 
worth $13,000. 

In a letter to the editor of THE INLAND 
Printer, Mr. Purcell wrote that “the 
biggest danger that faces this country 
today is not some foreign enemy but 
the near-sighted selfish folks who desire 
to lean on the various Government 
treasuries instead of their own back- 
bones.” He also said that “since all that 
the printers sell is labor, and all the 
materials represent labor over and over 
again, it is obvious that the so-called 
social security taxes are taxes on many 
other taxes.” He concluded his letter 
with the statement that most of his cus- 
tomers “have become tax conscious in 
a big way,” and that “excessive taxes 
must be eliminated.” 


Commends Lithographer 

A practice of sharing with competi- 
tors the knowledge obtained in produc- 
ing outstanding jobs in his lithographic 
plant, said to be one of the character- 
istics of Louis Traung, lithographer, was 
commended in a talk given by A. T. 
Walker, district sales manager of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, at a recent 
meeting of the Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers of America, held in Severn Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 
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Scuthern Printers to Meet 

The Southern Master Printers Fed- 
eration will hold its 22nd Annual Con- 
vention at the Eola Hotel, Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, from Sunday, May 5, through 
Tuesday, May 7. The advance notice of 
the convention says that it will meet 
“for the consideration of matters that 
will prove helpful to master printers 
and for diversion and merriment.” 
Speakers on the program and their sub- 
jects are: Howard N. King, typographic 
counselor of the Intertype Corporation, 
“Typography That Sells;’ Hugo Swan, 
marketing counselor, Texas Graphic 
Arts Federation, “Selling Printing on a 
Sound Understanding of Competition;” 
Elmer J. Koch, secretary, United Typo- 
thetae of America, “1940 Trade Associa- 
tion Activities;’ Campbell Palfrey, 
chairman, United Typothetae of America 
and Southern Master Printers Govern- 
ment Competition Committee, “Your 
Biggest. Competitor, the Government;” 
and Tom Q. Ellis, clerk of the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court, whose subject will 
be “Business and the Future.” 

Olin E. Freedman and Ken McKier- 
nan, publishers of “Par for Printers,” will 
conduct a production clinic. Those at- 
tending the convention are invited to 
participate. 


Plan Joint Conference 


Representatives from twenty-one or- 
ganizations in the graphic arts are ex- 
pected to be present at the meeting of 
the advisory council on graphic arts 
education to be held at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, April 19 
and 20. The 1940 alumni reunion of the 
department of printing of the institute 
to be held at the same time and place 
will join in the two-day session to dis- 
cuss problems of graphic arts design, 
production, plant management, adver- 
tising, and marketing. Among guest 
speakers will be Carl R. Rollins, direc- 
tor of typography of Yale University 
Press, whose subject is “Book Design in 
America.” 


N.Y.E.P.A. Celebrates 


Originality and drama marked the 
Printing Progress Dinner of the New 
York Employing Printers Association, 
held at the Commodore Hotel on March 
27. After Pres. William F. Riecker had 
delivered the address of welcome, Jo- 
hann Gutenberg, Stephen Daye, William 
Bradford, and Ben Franklin appeared 
and entertained the guests with skits 
built around their respective roles in 
printing’s history. Following these rein- 
carnated printers, G. Lynn Sumner, 
president of the Advertising Club, gave 
an address on “Printing Industry— 
Builder of Business.” 

Another feature of the evening was 
the selection and crowning of Susann 
Shaw, top-ranking national advertising 
model, as Queen of New York Printing. 


She was appropriately garbed in a cos- 


tume made from specimens of fine color 
printing. 

Nearly one thousand members of the 
association and guests attended the din- 
ner. It was the largest social affair held 


by the New York graphic arts industry 
in many years. In a room adjoining the 
dining room was an exhibit of memen- 
tos tracing the history of printing in 
New York City from 1865 with some ex- 
hibits of even earlier days. Especially 
noteworthy was a replica of an old-time 
printing office. 





Frontispiece Comes 
From Craftsman Club 


@ We are especially pl d to be 
able to bring our readers this month’s 
frontispiece. 

Shimmering with the beauty of its 
typical, exotic colorings — brilliant 
purples, deep rose, sparkling gold 
and blue, and many other hues—the 
tropical fish design against the blue 
background of water and the green 
seaweed pattern made one of the 
finest jobs of design and, especially, 
printing by offset lithography with 
inks of metallic sheen we had seen 
in a long time. When it came on the 
March cover of THE GRAND RAPIDS 
CRAFTSMAN, we first thought the 
design had been printed on pyroxy- 
lin-coated paper. Close inspection 
proved, however, that ink and ex- 
cellent presswork did it all. 

We decided immediately that we 
wanted THE INLAND PRINTER sub- 
scribers to see it. With cooperation 
of the Grand Rapids Craftsmen we 
are able to do it. 

Paul Verseput, the editor of THE 
GRAND RAPIDS CRAFTSMAN, tells 
us that this beautiful work was pro- 
duced by the Michigan Lithograph 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, under the supervision of Frank 
Mantz, superintendent of the plant. 
To the company and its craftsmen go 
our congratulations, and to the artist, 
Clyde Ide, for his outstanding piece 
of cover designing. 














Many another flash-back to times of 
yore was given by cartoons of John T. 
Nolf, printer-artist. Originals of these 
cartoons from the series, “In the Days 
That Wuz,” were supplied by THE INLAND 
PrINTER for showing in connection with 
the old-time printing mementos. 


Issues Supplement No. 2 

Another supplement containing forty- 
eight pages and cover has been issued 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
for use in connection with its 1200-page 
specimen book of linotype faces. The first 
supplement of the same size, forty-eight 
pages, was issued in July of last year. 
The new supplement contains forty-two 
new type faces in ninety-one different 
point sizes, and five pages of additional 
figures and fractions. It also contains a 
revised complete alphabetical index, oc- 
cupying five pages, listing all faces and 
decorative material. 


Pay for Junked Presses 

An important step in the solution of 
the obsolete printing equipment problem 
has been taken by the Miller Printing 
Machinery Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The company is giving 
credit certificates worth four times the 
scrap value of any cylinder press and 
good for five years on the purchase of 
new Milier equipment. 

A separate certificate will be issued, 
the company’s offer says, with a face 
value of four times the cash amount re- 
ceived by the printing concern as the 
junk value of each standard cylinder 
press discarded (without electrical 
equipment but with or without auto- 
matic feeder and pile delivery) up to 
six in number. The company stipulates 
that not more than one certificate shall 
be accepted as part of the purchase price 
of a new press and it reserves the right 
to cancel any certificate without com- 
pensation to the holder, if not applied as 
a partial payment on the purchase of a 
new Miller Automatic Cylinder Press 
within five years after date of issue. 

Acceptable evidence that a machine 
has really been junked and can no 
longer be used except as old metal is a 
scrap dealer’s order, together with a 
letter from the printing firm concerned 
stating that the press in question has 
been destroyed beyond further use as 
machinery in the printing industry and 
confirming the amount received for it 
as scrap. This money the printer keeps. 

“Periodically for a generation or 
more,” Gordon Montgomery, Junior, 
the executive vice-president, of Miller 
Printing Machinery Company, writes, 
“leading printers have urged, individu- 
ally and collectively through trade asso- 
ciations, that some solution be found to 
the problem of outmodeled or obsolete 
equipment which would prevent its fall- 
ing into the hands of irresponsible com- 
petitors. Press manufacturers for years 
have scrapped such abandoned machines 
when traded against purchases of new 
machinery, but the problem still re- 
mains with the industry. 

“Certainly the present proposal is not 
advanced as a complete solution of so 
old a problem. However, we do hope 
that it may prove a step in the right 
direction. If supported by leaders of the 
industry and by other manufacturers, 
either in its present or in some modified 
form, we believe the plan would prove 
of substantial benefit to the entire in- 
dustry. It should at least again stimulate 
thought on the subject.” 


Elect Warmbold President 

George J. Warmbold, manager of the 
Chicago branch of Sinclair & Valentine 
Company, was elected president of the 
Chicago Printing Ink Makers Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting. Other officers 
elected include: Vice-president, E. C. 
Stone, of George Morrill Printing Ink 
Company; treasurer, H. A. Kernal, of 
American Printing Ink Company; secre- 
tary, James J. Kerwin. Directors are 
Paul R. Greenman, W. Gold, William 
Dyer, Sherman Ruxton, Louis W. Hra- 
back, Martin Driscoll, and Joseph Neary. 
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LATEST EQUIPMENT FOR THE PLANT 


A NEw UNIT, the Vandercook Anyangle 
Fluorescent Feedboard Light has been 
announced by Vandercook & Sons. The 
lamp consists of an 18-inch, 15-watt 
tube with a bracket for clamping on 
wood or metal feedboards of the Van- 
dercook proof presses. A device permits 
easy adjustment of the lamp to any de- 





¢ 


Vandercook Anyangle Light shown in use 


sired position without the use of thumb- 
screws. The rays are practical for color 
matching. 


MERGANTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY has 
announced new linotype faces including 
Ryerson Condensed and Baskerville 
Bold. 

Ryerson Condensed is a new news- 
paper letter, sans-serif with contrasting 





FORTY-TWO MEN 
RUN ELEVEN MILES 


Twenty-seven Men 
Run Eleven Miles 











strokes suitable for headline purposes 
where narrow measures are used. Sizes 
available include 18-, 24-, 30-, and 36- 
point, the company states. 


BASKERVILLE Bop with italic was de- 
signed for book and commercial printers 





HERE is a showing of the 9-point 
size of the new Linotype Baskerville 
Bold with Italic. MODERN man 
cannot be served by a tool that is just 
good enough or a little better than 
pretty good. The good tool must 123 











and may be used in conjunction with 
Baskerville Roman and its italic. Sizes 
available include 7-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 11-, 
12-, and 14-point. 
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SLEIGHT METALLIC INK ComPANIES have 
announced their Smico Wonder Spray 
solution, usable with any “gun,” for all 
kinds of printing and lithographic inks, 
particularly for gloss inks. To insure its 
being harmless to employes in the press- 
room, two medical specialists, one a 
famed toxicologist, were engaged to 
make scientific tests. Eight guinea-pigs 
were placed in an air-conditioned com- 
partment, and for three months sprayed 
with the solution from eight to twelve 
times daily. The report of the scientists 
indicated that the spray solution will 
not harm eyes, nose, mouth, bronchii, 
lungs, heart, or any part of the body. 


PRINTING INKS made from pure nickel 
pigments are now possible, according 
to information contained in Inco, house 
magazine, published by The Interna- 
tional Nickel Company. Research done 
in the laboratory and in a pressroom 
shows color tones are producible which 
are somewhat darker and have greater 
tone depth than that effected by other 
white metal pigments. Better results 
were obtained when nickel inks were 
printed on coated paper than on soft, 
absorbent material. Pressroom experi- 
ments also indicated that “good cover- 
age, smoothness, density, and brilliance 
are readily obtainable in letterpress 
printing with nickel ink.” These exper- 
iments were made by the Metals Dis- 
integrating Company in the research 
and development department of Ed- 
ward Stern and Company, Philadelphia 
printers. 


VanpERcooK & Sons has patented a 
new device called Synco Inker, which 
is designed to eliminate inking troubles 
due to variance in timing between the 
inking rollers and the form. One fea- 





A close-up view of Vandercook Synco Inker 


ture of the new development is the 
placing of a sensitive gage on the bed 
of the press and running the form 
roller over the gage, thus making it 
possible to determine how much faster 
or slower the form roller should turn. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & MANUFAC- 
TURING CoMPANY has announced a new 
fluorescent luminaire. described as a 48- 


inch, 2-lamp, 40-watt unit, designed for 
general or supplementary lighting. Each 
unit is furnished complete with hood, 
refiector, lamp holder, lamp starter, and 
ballast equipment for 110-125, 199-216, 
or 220-250 volt circuits. 


A NEw bench TrimOsaw, called Mer- 
cury, has been announced by Hammond 
Machinery Builders, Incorporated, that 
will saw a slug as short as eight points 
and a plate as large as full newspaper 
size. In addition to sawing and trimming 
of slugs, it will do other operations 
including mortising, undercutting, rab- 





New TrimOsaw equipped for many needs 


beting, and mitering. It is equipped with 
a micrometer gage, single-action clamp, 
and ball-bearing saw arbor and miter. 


NEw LETTER cuttings by the Intertype 
Corporation include: Beton Extra Bold 
with Oblique in 8- and 10-point; Gothic 





THIS paragraph is set in the 8 
point size of Inftertype Beton 
Extra Bold with Oblique 12345 


THIS paragraph is set in 
10 point Beton Extra Bold 
with Oblique 1234567890 


ABCDEFG 23 
ABCDEFG 23 


ABC abcdefghi 123 
ABC abcdefghi 123 




















No. 34 and 35 in 12-point; and Vogue 
Extra Bold with Vogue Bold Gothic in 
18-point size. 


WITH A NEW AUXILIARY attachment 
mounted on the top frame of a flat-bed 
press, developed by the McFar Manu- 
facturing Company, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, it is now possible to print two col- 
ors and black in close register on flat- 
bed web presses. A demonstration of 
the development was made in the 
printing plant of the Daily Olympian, 
of Olympia, Washington, February 21. 
The attachment enables smaller daily 
newspapers to use color on the front 
page, or on four pages of an eight-page 
section, and to induce advertisers to 
use color in their advertisements. In 
addition to the separate color unit 
which is geared to the press, a second 
part of the extra color printing device 
is a hydraulic mat press used in mold- 
ing a synthetic-rubber plate which is 
attached to the auxiliary cylinder on 
the flat-bed press thus permitting the 
cclor to be placed in position. 
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If you have not seen our 
latest portfolio titled, 
“Unique is the Word for 
Maxopaque,’’ write for 
your copy. 





Maxopaque is unique in feel, finish, 





opacity, whiteness and strength. It 





prints brilliantly either offset or 


letter-press ... performs perfectly on 





the presses...gives new vigor to 
color, line or halftone reproduction. 
To users in search of new effects 


offer this refreshing change—print 


their work on Maxopaque. ||! bail mY > 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF RAG-CONTENT CORRECT BOND 
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IT’S NOT THE CAR... 
IT’S THE DRIVER! 


SY 


Aa. any motorist how important an expensive car 
is to good driving. He’ll tell you “It’s not the car... 
it’s the driver.” And, mister, that’s just as true in 
making good engravings. Here, at Superior, we 


supply our engravers with the finest equipment; but 







most of all, we pride ourselves on the men who use 
that equipment! The quality of Superior engravings ay 
SS 





speaks best for their ability. We’ve held fast by this 








principle of putting the main stress on ability in 
developing each step in our 
5-Phase Production Plan. That 
is why you can be sure of getting 
a smooth production job when 
you entrust all the details 
to SUPERIOR ... art work, 
photography, photo retouching, 
engraving and ad composition. 


Night and Day service. 





SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 West Superior Street * Telephone Superior 7070 * Chicago, Illinois 
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HAS Gow SPRAY SOLUTION 
BEEN “SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED? 
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sencaecatc ise rae: SLEIGHT METALLIC INK COMPANIES, | 

ply a complete line ~ ’ — v nec. 
arts—inks for job and advertising : 2 ¥ A 
printing; for McKee and Claybourn (Clhicago: 717-719 W. Congress St. Philadelphia: 538-540 N. Third St. 
color processes; for magazine and 
newspaper color and black work; New York: 75 West St. Cleveland: 620 Caxton Bldg. Kansas City, Mo.: 722 Wyandotte 
for Offset Lithography, litho posters Wasnington: 926 HSt. N.W. Milwaukee:1929W-ClybournSt. Los Angeles: 425 E. Pico St. 

and all specialties. Fort Worth: 243 W. 13th St. 
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Copyright, 1940, by West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company Courtesy of Federal Works Agency, Section of Fine Arts 


(f/ ) 
nccessful Advertising ver mea et 
. ... eng "ae er 
paper... design... typography. You might add 
to these a certain audacity—a fearless will to dominance. But beyond them all, 
and contributing to the force of each, will stand creative imagination, and high 


respect for new ideas—ideas that carry advertising steadily ahead toward new 


horizons. ‘““Westvaco Inspirations for Printers” No. 122 presents another step in 
NOTE, MR. PRINTER: This double page 


color spread with copy exactly as shown . : 4 are ‘ 
atrizht willappearin the May issue of four But your printer will, upon request, supply you with copies of this issue. Call 


advertising magazines. Your Westvaco 


the parade of modern ideas. “Westvaco Inspirations for Printers” is not for sale. 


iia ; P him at once. Tell him you want “Westvaco Inspirations for Printers,” and No. 
Distributor will supply you with copies i 


of the current issue, No. 122. upon request. 122, bearing the cover design shown above, will soon be on your desk. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY « New York ¢ Chicago * Philadelphia * San Francisco 








OKLAHOMA LAND RUSH—A Mural Painting by John Steuart Curry 
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——REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF 
PRESSES: H oO oO D 


Two-color Miehle 56- 

02-05-70. FALCO 
Single color Miehles, HAS 

all sizes. TF 


Babcock and Premiers. 

No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matic Unit. 

NOTE: Feeders and 
extension deliveries 
for above machines 
if desired. 


CUTTERS, ETC. 


Cutters and Creasers. 
Stitchers. Folders. 
Patent Base. 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. 


tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 





AUTOMATICS 
AND PLATENS: 


Miehle Verticals. 

Style B and No. 2 
Kellys. 

Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
Kluge and Miller 
Units 


Cc. & P._ Craftsman 
Automatic. Open 
jobbers, all sizes. 


Our repu- 
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Check—Tear off—Attach to your letterhead 
—and Mail. 
These Profitable Mid-States Gummed 


Paper Printing Helps FREE upon request:— 

() Sample Book of Mid-States REALLY 
FLAT Gummed Paper. 

(] Guide to Proper Gumming for sticking 
to different surfaces. 

C] Portfolio of Printed Samples. 

C] Portfolio of Information on Poster Stamps 
—A new merchandising idea for promo- 
tion-minded printers. 

(] Tel-E-Chart. (Solves your gummed 
paper problem before you print.) 

No obligation—Simply check and return 

with your letterhead. 


MID-STATES 


GUMMED PAPER CO. 
2515 SOUTH DAMEN AVE. — CHICAGO 





New York — Cleveland — St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Make your spare time count. : 
Increase your efficiency in =n = 
order to increase your earn- \ ; < 





ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-440 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 








Punching Machines. 





Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
forators, Hi-Pro Paper Drill, Gang 


Stitcher, and Vertical Perforators and 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





“A Practical Touch System,’—Aarding 


Recommended by a Veteran 





$9.25 


FULL COURSE 


THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPT. a 





JOHN S. THOMPSON ... the 
inventor of the Thompson ty pe- 
caster and publisher of 3 books 
on typesetting machines, says: 


‘Tt is the most painstaking 
and complete manual on the op- 
eration of the Linotype keyboard 
that I have seen, and in my 
opinion it should be the text book 
used in every school where key- 
board slug machine work is 
taught.”’ 











LEARN Now / 


















































Chicago School of 
PRINTING and 
LITHOGRAPHY 





610 SOUTH FEDERAL STREET 
eo See eae 


Complete courses in 
Offset Presswork, 
Camera and Plate- 
making, Hand Com- 
position and_ Letter: 
Presswork. Practice 
as well as theory on 
the latest up-to-date 
equipment. A-l_ in- 
structors with many 
years of practical ex- 
perience. Low tuition. 
New Course Starts 
June 17th. Enroll 
Now! Call, Write or 
Phone H. E. Sanger, 
Director, Room 704, 
Wabash 3107. 


TIP-OFFS 
°* PROOF 
READERS 


$4 60 


By H. B. COOPER 
A delightful way to learn the 
art of proofreading. Narrative 
style. Price includes postage. 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CHICAGO 














RUBBER PRINTING BLOCKS 


SELL MORE IMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 


Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 
Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 





Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 
522 South Clinton Street Chicago, lil. 














The ART of 
BLOCK CUTTING 


By HANKAMMER & LAMPE 


% ] 30 
post 
paid 


Learn to cut your own 
simple cuts from lin- 
oleum blocks. Complete 
instructions; prints. 
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Ask any of these paper 
merchants for samples, or 
write to us direct. 
New York City 
Richard C. Loesch Co. 
sburgh 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 
etroit 


Seaman-Patrick Paper 


0. 
Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


ouston 
i Bs eo.” Inc. 





. Louis 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


*SWho’s the Printer?’ 


Your customers’ salesmen will be 
the best rooters for you when you 
print their business cards on Wiggins 
Book Form stock! 

Not that book form cards are so 
unusual nowadays—but it’s the per- 
fectness that makes Wiggins Book Form 
stock stand out. 

Everybody who sees a Wiggins 
ecard zipped from a tab with perfect 
edges will say, “Who’s the printer?” 


The John B. 


WIGG 


1152 Fullerton Avenue 
HICAGO 


Book Form Cards 
Compact Binders 
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Owners of large and small plants 


are enjoying the savings 





ane 


a you match 
Hhese CLIPPER\ Yavansages 


on your present \ Equipment? 


Complete Accessibility: Swing-away 
delivery, speedy lockup, and quick 
changes. Form planed down on bed 
of press. Plenty of room at cylinder 
for quick makeready. Entire inking 
mechanism exposed for quick washup. 


Rigid: Extra weight, 4620 lbs.—Job 
e stays madeready. Longer press life. 


Exclusive Cylinder Toggle: Powerful, 


© even impression. 


Pyramid Inking: Well-worked-up ink 
e fed directly to form rollers, adequate 
© coverage at all speeds. 


Accurate Register: Micrometer side 
and drop guides, easy control of 
sheets. 


Quick-set Stream Feeder: Blast 
set in a few seconds. Feeds onion- 
skin to 4-ply cardboard stock. 
The overlapped sheets arrive at 
grippers at one-fourth cylinder 
speed. Complete visibility. 


One-Shot Oiling: One plunge of lever 
e forces oil to all main bearings—all 
e but 3 manual oiling holes can be 
e filled while press is running. 


Speed Changes: Simple hand-wheel 
e to increase or decrease speed while 
: : e press is running. 

morning and on every job, easy 


these Clipper advantages give 
them. Since thousands of super- 
intendents and pressmen in the 
United States specified* and 
okayed these features... they’re 
practical ideas that help reduce 
the chores around a press and 
simplify accurate and speedy 
work. The fast get-away in the 


*ATF Ideal Press Contest 


American Ty he Sounders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY - Branches in Principal Cities 


Types used: Grayda, Franklin Gothics and Bulmers 


changes and quick makeready 
with the Kelly Clipper, cut your 
shut-down time and lessen spoil- 
age. A top speed of 5000 an hour 
on the Clipper, one-shot auto- 
matic oiling, quick-set feeder and 
a powerful even impression will 


give you more salable sheets. 


Refigure your last four or five 
jobs as if you had a Clipper and 
you will realize the savings pos- 
sible with this modern press. 


Ask your ATF Salesman for the 





new Clipper press 


sheet, or Wilts 
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All You Need 


For Platen Press Lock-Ups 
Hamilton No. 13983-X Imposing Table 


@ The No. 13983-X Imposing Table provides adequate 
working space for platen press lock-ups . . . with places 
for needed tools and a sufficient quantity of furniture 
and reglet. 

@ In addition, the space under the table is used for stor- 
ing work in process, locked-up forms, and empty chases. 


1) 
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EIGHT ADVANTAGES 


@ The numbers on the front and back views shown here 
refer to new built-in advantages: 

1. Accurate, ground and polished, durable iron top. 

2. Reglet unit for complete No. 3734 Font. 

3. Furniture unit (with drawer) for No. 3744-A Furniture 

Font. 

4. Chase Rack unit for 6-8x 12” and 6-10 x 15” Chases. 

5. Four tiers of runs for 88 galleys 834 x 13”. 

6. Three compartments for empty galleys or storage. 

7. One tier of runs for 22 galleys 834 x 13”. 

8. Unit for 5 chases 14!/2 x 22”. 
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@ Send for the complete Hamilton catalog showing the No. 13983-X 
Imposing Table and Hamilton's Unit Plan System of Holding Frames 
which permits you to design your own table from standard parts. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Send me full information on Hamilton Composing Tables. IP-4-40 
Signed . 
Firm .. 


Address 











City and State 
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DIAMOND 
POWER PAPER CUTTER 


O If your production requirements are within 
the capacity of a Diamond Power Paper Cutter, 
you'll find that it will give you all the speed 
you need. It will keep pace with the most 
efficient operator. Its action is fast and relia- 
ble—timed to the proper handling of stock. 
Accuracy is definitely assured! 


The operator can always work at top speed— 
keep production in high with perfect safety, 
Mechanically, this rugged cutter provides a 
safeguard against every conceivable accident 
or error—fully protects the operator and stock. 
A double motion starting lever prevents acci- 
dental operation of the knife. The operator is 
master of the machine at all times and can 
stop the knife anywhere. Additional safety 
devices, designed to comply with state safety 
laws, are available as optional equipment. 


Diamond Power Paper Cutters are made in 
three sizes: 30%, 34% and 36-inch. They are 
equipped with a wealth of time-saving devices 
and built to endure. All these features are 
described and illustrated in a timely 8-page 
brochure, entitled “Appraising the DIAMOND 
POWER PAPER CUTTER.” It’s free. Write! 








The CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN a 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
200 Hudson Street 


17-19 E. Hubbard St. 
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DAYCOS will Raise your E.Q° 
and Lower your “Down Time 







There are no two ways about it—you must beat keen 
competition today and meet customer demands for 
greater printing dollar value—or else watch the parade 
go by. In other words, if your E.Q. is down—your 


number is up. 


So face these brass tack facts. Daycos, the original, “tailored” to the exact plasticity that your work re- 
leading synthetic rubber rollers will raise your E.Q.! quires. They are tough, durable and long-lived. Their 
And don’t forget they’ve been proved for seven years _ size and shape never varies. They resist cuts and 
on the presses of America. Daycos plug the leaks that abrasion, retain their face and perform like new for 
allow your profit margins to dribble away. For instance, millions and millions of impressions. Daycos are the 
in the hottest weather—on long, high speed runs— _all-season, all-purpose rollers. They cut your investment 
Daycos won’t melt down. They won’t swell. They need _in spares, and assure you lower cost-per-month-of-use. 
no “nursing.”’ And that means you don’t have to reduce _— Get a// the facts and a// the proof about genuine Dayco 
press speeds from 20% to 25 %—not with Daycos on the Rollers with renewable surface (Re-Daycoing) feature. 
job. Even on multiple shifts, Daycos deliver capacity 
impressions per hour. Furthermore, Daycos eliminate 


wre | ” ° P hi h b H 
own” time, which means a substantial saving per THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
press per day. DAYTON, OHIO 


* * * 






Yes, Daycos raise your E.Q., save you overtime and The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
cut the cost of quality production. And Daycos are Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 






DAYCO PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 

TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

STOCK 


THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. ai 


DaYcO BASE AND RENEWABLE SURFACE 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY METAL STOCK 
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ZEPHYR BLACKS 
Favorites across the Nation 


f FOR 
| FLATBED PRESSES 
* 
Their drying speed 
is amazing 
* 
| WRITE-WIRE-PHONE 
| forour descriptive folder 
U * / 








Sinclair & Valentine Co. 








Main Office and Factory 
611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Havana, Jack- 
sonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Mexico City, Nashville, New Haven, New Orleans, | 

Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle | 

















Canteen 
+] CHICACO «fo 






YOU CAN 
JUDGE THEM 


ON THEIR RECORD 


@ Actions speak louder than words . . . and 
unusual performance sets up eloquent evidence 
to win the verdict. “The longer you use ’em, 
the better you'll like ’em” is the composite 
testimony of hundreds of printers who’ve wit- 
nessed the more than 40 years’ performance of 
CHICAGO ROLLERS. You, too, can judge 
them on their record and expect exceptional 
service. Order several sets today. 





When you buy CHICAGO ROLLERS 
you perforce also receive an_ intrinsic 
something which cannot be bought or 
measured with money . .. that is 
SINCERITY AND INTEGRITY. 


CHICAGO ROLLER CO. 


554-570 W. HARRISON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Putting Covers on Boohs— 
one of the many exacting steps in good book 
binding. At BROCK & RANKIN your 
books are bound by master craftsmen with 
the most modern automatic equipment. Extra 
care, selected materials and constant checking 
safeguard the quality of your books. Im- 
: portant economies and our daily capacity of 
40,000 case bound books assure you of satis- 
faction and prompt delivery. 


BROCK and RANKIN 
619 SOUTH LASALLE STREET - CHICAGO 


BOOK BINDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1892 


_ ee 











5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 MODEL 6 


[2 ie 
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AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET; CHICAGO, IL 
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ENGINEERED TO GIVE THE RESULT YOU SHOULD ALWAYS DELIVER 


@ Offset, to be acceptable — and therefore profitable — must be more than just ink on paper. 
It must provide a reproduction of dominant ideas in such quality as adequately EXPRESS 
those ideas—the skillful blending of colors or the faultless expression of black and white. 
Harris Presses are engineered to provide these results that keep customers. Harris leadership 
has been well earned over the years...and now Harris research gives 
to the industry a new value —a chemical service to plate making. 
In choosing Harris, you buy a background —a plus value—that was 
created by press equipment—that has consistently given the results 
you must have for profit—an énvisible value that only experience 
can create. 

Acomplete range of sizes offer adequate facilities for every Offset need. 


zz me 
‘Ss 


# % WARRIS LITHO-CHEMICALS 


Through research Harris has devel- 
oped and standardized new chemicals 
for both deep etch and surface plate 
making processes. Full details upon 
request. Write us with reference to 
your lithographic problem. 
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*% LST « 35" x 45" Two Color Harris Offset « 





Harris Service HARRIS . SEYBOLD Ps POTTER ° COMPANY 


It’s Nation wide— 
is as famous in the 
Offs et fi eld as Harris General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio; Harris Sales Offices: New York, 
330 West 42nd Street; Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington 


é Street; Atlanta (Harris-Seybold Sales Corp.), 120 Spring Street, N. W; San Francisco, 
420 Market Street. Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 


Presses themselves. 
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Goes PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
BOOKLET will de read... 


Contains twenty pages of facts and 
figures pertaining to Presidential Elec- 
tions, including five pages of charts and 
maps in full color. It will interest every- 
one. An excellent advertising medium 
for every business. You can sell it! Write 
for sample. 





* TRAVEL 





GOES TFrauel Back 


New handy pocket size, 3%/x 
61”. Contains twenty pages, 
providing ample space _ for 
notes and expenditures inci- 
dental to motor trips. Gives 
rural! speed limits and safe 
driving hints. Will appeal to 
ot al motorist. Write for sam- 
ple. 


Goes LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 W. 61st St., Chicago 53K Park Place, New York City 








NOW! Available in 2 Sizes 


CHANDLER & PRICE CYLINDER PRESS 
No. 1 and No. 2, 







ee of these sizes handles any stock from onion skin to 4-ply 
board. Each press is a complete, automatic unit ready to run. 
No. | press has chase size 11” x 14”, largest sheet size 11’x 15”; 
No. 2 press has chase size 12/2" x 177/16", largest sheet size 
1231/4" x 18/2". These presses offer not only high production at 
low costs but also produce letterpress printing with close register 
of which any plant can be proud. Send for descriptive booklet. 


WRITE FOR 
THIS BOOK 









Why Pay More? 
MODELS 27 & 28 


ra, DIRECT DRIVE 





The Experienced Printer Say 
“The FINEST MACHINE at ANY PRICE” 


MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.20 net 
MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS QUOTED UPON REQUEST 


We will allow 10% trade-in 
for one old machine against each new machine purchased. 


YOUR CHOICE OF—Forward or Backward, Roman or Gothic, Solid 
or Removable No. Slide 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

















Pergamus Sheepskin Parchment 
Imported Calfskin Vellums 
Imported Japanese Vellums 
Imported English Diploma Papers 
American Japan Parchment 


Keith Art Parchment 


For Information and prices on all grades 
of Diploma Papers, send requests to 


Swigant Paper (a 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New Era 3-Color Flat-Bed Web 
Press as exhibited at the recent 
Graphic Arts Exposition in N. Y. 


Why not get out of thetrafficof ordinary competition— 
by equipping your plant for work which the average 


printer can’t touch? 


Tickets, for example, and labels, tags, match-box 
covers, small cartons, register forms, and many other 
kinds of specialty printing—all within the range of the 
New Era Flat-Bed Web Press. Duplicate forms of 
various types—‘‘snap-outs” or continuous zig-zag— 
are in more and more demand and can be printed 
most economically on this versatile press. 


VERSATILE, yes; for the New Era press is a finishing 
machine as well as a printing machine. It can be 





veg 
Wet 
thong fay 


— 


equipped to slit, punch, perforate, cut, score, and 
number... and to reinforce and eyelet tags .. . all in 


a single operation. 


New Era Presses are made up in units to fit your re- 
quirements—you buy only the units you need. Sizes 
from 6x6 to 13x28 inches. All models use ordinary type 
forms and plates, and all are built for dependable, 


economical, long-time service. 


Take the first step toward better business now ... 
write for particulars about the New Era press. Send 
along a sketch or dummy of your requirements... our 
long experience in this field is at your service. 


NEW ERA 


FLAT-BED WEB PRESS 


NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
379 ELEVENTH AVE., PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 





New Era Collator, equipped to handle 13 webs (7 paper and 6 
carbon webs shown) and to wire staple and cut off in lengths to 
1114 inches. Can be equipped to gum, cross perforate, punch, slit, 
and zig-zag fold, in fold-lengths to 1114 inches. 
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“ANOTHER CUSTOMER 
PRAISES QUALITY 
OF PRESSWORK” 


... THAT'S BECAUSE 
AMERICAN ROLLERS 
DO FINE WORK ... 





IN STOCK 


@ We have rollers in stock for all popular auto- 
matic and cylinder presses . . . carried in air- 
conditioned stock rooms for prompt response to 
your orders. 





@ Praise from customers about your presswork isn't hard 
to take ... especially after you've done something definite 
(such as equipping with AMERICAN ROLLERS) to enable 
your plant to consistently produce such work. Hundreds 
of printers have learned that quality of presswork goes 
up and stays up once you put these better rollers on your 
presses. @ They're made with that objective in mind. Ex- 
cellence in ink-distributing ability is factory-built into them 
by expert roller-makers working with the choicest ma- 
terials and the most modern roller-making equipment. 
That's why they perform better on every type of work 
and every kind of printing press. @ You'll find this out for 
yourself as soon as you try them. Order a set of AMERI- 
CAN ROLLERS today and test them out. AMERICAN 
ROLLER COMPANY, 1342 N. Halsted St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 225 North New Jersey St., INDIANAP- 
OLIS, IND. 


Thy 
AMERIUA 
RULLER 




















A 


e e e stands for Anguish 
Which wise printers shun 
They specify KIMBLES 


And save on each run. 


Motors by KIMBLE 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 





AS 
UNAPPROACHABLE 
AS All 

EAGLE'S 

nest 


“Tops” is the word for the bird and for our inks. 
For every demand of modern printing, Eagle 
inks are unapproachable. They’re geared to 
production demands. Use them and obtain 
true economies in mileage, working qualities, 
adaptability to press and affinity for stock 

Not mere statements at all—but facts based 
upon the experience of serving many of the 
largest pressrooms in America. Specify Eagle 
on the next important job and see to your 
own satisfaction. 


Do you have our specimen books on hand? 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Division General Printing Ink Corporation 
100 SIXTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Cambridge Baltimore 





Cincinnati 
Jersey City 
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WHAT A BEATING. 


We jook qv fus We f 


... The press trouble we had — \ 
\ with this cheap paper — 
ate up all the profit 






























"HE WOULDNT HAVE Vue COULD DELIVER 
SHOP TROUBLE IF HED USE THE JOB ON SCHEDULE, KEEP 
RELIABLE, WATERMARKED HIS CUSTOMER HAPPY...AND £4 
MANAGEMENT BOND!” , BE SURE OF A PROFIT, T00!” 







A 








print the job . . . a second, when your 
satisfied customer reorders. 


ie you want to make money on low- __ pecially made for low-cost printing jobs. 


cost jobs, don’t risk your profits on Management Bond is sturdy paper. . . 


unknown, untried paper. You can’t de- 
pend on it. Too often it slows up work 
in your shop. That cuts into your profits. 
It delays delivery of the job. And that 


uniform in finish and color. It’s fast, 
trouble-free on your presses—an efficient 
worker in your customer’s business. It 
pays you two profits: one, when you 


Management Bond comes in white and 
10 colors, in a wide range of weights and 
sizes. You can always get it quickly 
through regular Hammermill Agents. 


puts you in bad with your customer. 


When a customer says “‘keep the price 
low,” make sure of your profit and his 
satisfaction by using Management Bond. 
It’s a known, reliable, watermarked 
paper—a Hammermill product that is es- 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


La a ee ee ee eee 





IP-M-AP 


Fragen Paper Company 
ih Erie, Pa. I 
qv Please send me the Management Jj 


Bond Portfolio of printed forms. , 


Here’s a selling help that really helps! \ 


b> The Management Bond Portfolio contains 
specimens of printed forms adaptable to most 
organizations. Includes sets of forms for your 
customer to try in his own office. Tells how to 
design a printed form, what sizes to use for 
economy. Send for copy. 










Name 1 
I 


Position 








(Please attach to your business letterhead) i 
elated 
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“WARNOCK’s 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 


JOBS ARE EASIER 


WITH THE NEW 
HAMMOND 


MERCURY 


Precision built by ‘““Ham- 
mond” makes those tough 
sawing jobs easy with the 
New Mercury TrimOsaw 
whether it’s notching a let- 
ter, making a mortise, squar- 
ing a plate, or sawing and 
trimming down to 8 pts. The 
Mercury TrimOsaw does all 
these, and many more, to mi- 
crometer accuracy. 

Other Hammond features: 

The trimmer sharpening 
device and trimmer setting 
gauge. The answer to your 
mechanics’ every hope. 


1616 Douglas Avenue 


un Beale 


tellug Jogyle 


METAL. BASES are made 


3% When PMC saw the splendid possibilities semi-steel 
offered to metal mounting bases, it immediately adopted it 
for PMC STERLING TOGGLE Bases as positive insur- 
ance against “growing” and warping. This, plus speedy 
lock-up, a 50% saving in make-ready—precision register 
—make PMC STERLING TOGGLE BASES a sound and 
economical investment. Write for bulletin describing this 


plate mounting system in detail. 
“STERLING” 


S° TOGGLE BASES 





4by4 METAL BLOCKS 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE «=< = CINCINNATI - OHIO 
608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 













<}-——GOING OFFSET? 


% We'll help you get started right. Write now to 
LITHO CHEMICAL and Supply Co., 63 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. for new FREE Instruc- 
a =a tion Chart telling exactly 


HOW —to Make Photo-Offset Press Plates 
WHAT—FORMULAS for Each Operation 














THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickershain 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass.,U.S.A 














A mboss0 Is Raised Print- 

ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 









NGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 

















for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 
e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
ii i inna ere 








The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


RUSSELL 
615 Chestnut St. ERNEST 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


BAUM 











te 8 BONDS 6 LEDGERS 

+3 ONION SKINS ALL 

CO”) : Neen gE. ALL 
VERY 5 pees 
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Vandercook & Stith wun manutag 


ture Vandercook and Hacker Proof Presses in 
models and sizes, and Hacker Block Levellers, Gauges, 
and Test Blocks. Outline your requirements for circu- 
lars giving details of performance, and prices. 











VANDERCOOK & SONS 293 ous, Som 'Sitnew York 
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Via RPM 





RPS 


FIVE MINUTES with the Rouse Band Saw or 
an hour by ordinary methods. Which do you 
estimate? Such a time comparison is of VITAL 
IMPORTANCE to the composing room execu- 
tive who finds it hard to meet competitive costs. 

Sawing time in many composing rooms is a 
MAJOR cost item. The evidence is yours if you 
keep sawing time as a separate operation. 

With the Rouse Band Saw, a galley of slugs 
is sawed to measure in 35 seconds. The slug 
length selection is automatic --- predetermined 
when the line is set---without any extra effort or 





loss of time by the operator. Straight matter or 
run-arounds --- speed of casting and sawing is 
the same in the composing room equipped with 
the ROUSE BAND SAW. 

Where catalog pages, ads or jobs containing 
slugs of different measures are set, the Rouse 
Band Saw may be the solution to the problem 
of lowering costs --- and prove a real selling ar- 
gument in getting new business. 

Circular describing the latest Rouse Band 
Saws --- for large and small plants --- will be sent 
at your request. Write for your copy today. 


H.B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





Volume 105 e¢ April, 1940 e Number 1 





THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and 
presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, or 50, postage prepaid; 
to countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance 
postage prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
ete _—— Company. Foreign postage stamps are not 
accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

The MacLean K% oe of Great Britain Ltd., memnat 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1., 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. 








COPY FITTIN G 








AVOID RESETTING 1 LINES—Become an expert mark-up 

man; new, rapid, accurate system that shows what size 
type to use in any given space; fits any size from 6 to 120 
pt. at a glance (caps or lower case); nothing on market like 
it. $5. Address Blackwell’s Typeface Mark-up Chart, 920 E 
Windsor, Glendale, Calif. 








INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT'S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 














TRAINED EXECUTIVES 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF PRINTING HOUSE 

CRAFTSMEN, INC., can recommend competent executives 
or assistants for all branches of the Graphic Arts, Write L. M. 
Augustine, Sec., 3117 White Ave., Hamilton, Baltimore, Md. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—To buy used Ludlow with ruled form equipment, 

matrices suitable for commercial and book work, spaces, 
quads, cabinets, stick, etc. Will buy separately. State con- 
dition and price. A 348. “ 











FOR SALE 


PLANE-O-PLATE. Rotary precision shaver. Shaves all types 
of flat work including stereos, electros, base, etc., to exact 
type height for printing. Eliminates irregular plate levels. 
Saves time, work, improves quality. Two sizes, handles work 
up to full page. Get prices, details. Write Monomelt Co., Dept. 
8, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MODEL 5 Linotype, Ser. No. 12501, excel. molds, new knives; 
can be seen operating. No distributor trouble. Also old 
style hand perforator, 3 h.p. D.C. elec. motor. A 351. 
BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
10 LB. FONT JOB TYPE, $4; 12 pt. plate = 25 & 28; also 
24 and 36 Caslon 113 cond. Hard Metal. A 35 

















FOR SALE—36-inch new model cutter; palit and fully 
guaranteed. A 5. 








PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
| TI-P! COMPANY, S.W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SPECIAL | SINGLE an DOUBLE BOOK MATCHES 


Advertising | New Low Prices... Wide Assortment 














BOOK Help yourself to steady, extra B sade ts the year ’round... 
meeting increased demand for Advertising Book Matches. Buy 
direct from responsible manufacturer at new low prices_ for 

MATCH SINGLE and, the popular DOUBLE, BOOK MATCHES. Wide 

assortment choice of beautiful ink colors and he 
e int 


Deal stock oe for eva intnaen 
ree. s 
your orders. Write today for specia Deal To Printer: 


For Printers | ACE MATCH CORP., Book Match Manufacturers 








824 N. Sacramento Bivd., Dept. 510 — Chicago, Ill. 





| MUd PY Ae 


Get your free copy of this new 
bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” / 


Valuable—practical—shows how to save 
money — improve presswork. 

1811 No. Pitcher Street 
9. KELLYACO KALAMA MICH 








MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS FOR JOB 


PRESSES 





QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set 


of 3 The Pioneer in 1870 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 








MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- Patent 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man for Seybold, Morrison, Wright erection and 

service work. Must be free to travel and work out of At- 
lanta. Apply by letter only. Harris Seybold Sales Corpora- 
tion, 120 Spring Street, N.W., Atianta, Georgia. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
EXECUTIVES AND MANAGERS 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—20 years experience as ex- 

ecutive and production man, Chicago, Middle-West and 
East. Estimating experience. Unquestionable references. Mar- 
ried man, now employed. Replies confidential. A 338. 
EXECUTIVE—letterpress, publishing, color, offset, press- 

work exper. Can help you get what you now lack— 
PROFITS. Go anywhere. Salary secondary to future pros- 
pects. A 343. 











COMPOSING ROOM 





MONOTYPE Combination Operator—Union or otherwise. 
Young, dependable, espec. good on tabular work. 4% yrs. 
on present comb. job. Wants comb. or keyboard job. A 346. 


COMPOSITOR—14 years’ experience in composition, makeup, 





lockup, proofreading; fast, accurate, sober; age 34; Gentile; 


married. A 344. 

PRINTER—3 years’ experience in small country shop. Lino., 
job, hand set ads. $15. Age 19, come immediately. Roy 

Hovey, Parshall, N. D. 

OPERATOR—Floor man; fam. most all mach.; can set any- 
thing. Union, 15 yrs. ex.; married. Anywhere. A 347. 











PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN—now employed desires new connec- 

tion with plant in the East doing magazine and publication 
printing, can furnish reference for positive ability in getting 
quality and production. Box A 334. 








MEGILL’S Double Grip 
GAUGES 





763 Atlantic Avenue ‘ ‘ - 
Brooklyn, New York VISE GRIP .. . adjustable . . . used 
for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- 
press cylinders and job cylinders. Combined experience of 
25 years. Halftone, job, and color. A 303. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ARTIST desires work; 2 yrs. experience as artist in art de- 
partment of newspaper; experience in creative layout, let- 

tering, pen and ink drawings, and wash drawings. 22 years 

of age, salary reasonable. A 345. 

YOUNG, eager to advance, training in hand, machine com- 
position, presswork, estimating, layout. Professional grad- 

uate. Go anywhere. A 342. 


BUSY “PLANT which must have services of thoroughly ex- 
perienced man. Practical printer, 39, union. A3 34 


COMPOSITOR—Platen, eyl., a" -Kluge pressman. Fe eder, 7 
yrs. exp. Sal. $22.50 per wk. A 349. 














Advertise in The Inland Printer, ‘ies 
you tell printers and sell them, too 





for speedy, 


ACCURATE NUMBERING 


The Wetter High Speed Lock 
Wheel Model is a profit saver 
on high speed flat-bed presses. 
Wheels cannot overthrow. 
Takes no extra space in the 
form. One of many Wetter 
models. Number Better with a 
Wetter. Catalog? 


WS (I= NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


3186 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 












* Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 











Cur DOWN your elec- products are world-famous 
tric bill! Install one of for their dependability. 


these new ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
Diesel-Electric Sets and 
make your own electricity. 
Not much space needed. 
Your present wiring can 
be used. No switchboard 


Sets are available from 
13 to 66 kw. Low priced! 
Tell us your power require- 
ments and we’ll send 
“Caterpillar” Diesel speci- 
fications. Mail the coupon. 





or other external con- 
Me ee ee 
trol apparatus re- 


quired ! Completely self- : iC AT E R P T L L AR 


regulating. Simple to i DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 
start and operate. Uses Cissntiins thas te: 


fuel that costs only a 4 Dept. IP-4 Peoria, Illinois 





few cents @ gallon! 7 I require about____kw. per 
“Caterpillar” Diesel § hr.; or hp. Send details. 
g Name 











a 
*Depending on average load } Address 
and local price of Diesel fuel 9 _ 








CHICAGO, 17 E. Hubbard St 


Pays for Itself 
in ONE HOUR 
of Lock-Up 


Time. 


CHALLENGE 
HI-SPEED 
QUOIN . 





@ Based on standard lock-up costs, the 
Challenge Hi-Speed Quoin can repay its 
purchase price in one hour’s time. 


These amazing quoins save 70% to 80% on 
lock-up, facilitate make-up, and help to in- 
sure accurate register. Two of them will 
do the work of 5 to 8 ordinary quoins. 


Each Challenge Hi-Speed Quoin is operated 
by one turn of the key, is self-locking—can’t 
slip. The quoin locks true its entire length, 
parallel with the form. No reglets are re- 
quired. Expansion is direct and powerful, 
preventing work-ups. 


Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins are handled as 
one piece—self-contained—can’t fall apart. 
They’re made of the finest steel, cadmium 
plated—precision built for years of daily 
service. Exact register position is shown by 
an indicator on each quoin, assuring accu- 
racy when form is unlocked and relocked. 


Recommended for foundry or press form— 
especially where space is limited. Made in 
six lengths for all ordinary requirements. 
Special lengths to order. Write for full data 
and prices at once! on 


The rules Machinery Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


200 Hudson St.. NEW YORK 
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Buyers’ Guide 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. 
Note our policy permits display—send for low rates. 


influential buyers when buying is done, 


supply. 


and clinches sales. 


Manufacturers: 


A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


This Business Directory offers good 


A listing of your products here reaches 





Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, III. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 





FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co.,Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Books 





BOOKS on advertising, art, color, pho- 

tography, engraving, printing, offset, 
silk screen, journalism, sales, manage- 
ment, correspondence, etc., Trade maga- 
zines. Discounts. Lists free. Commercial 
Engraving Publishing Co., 34V N. Ritter 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bronzing Machines 





Election Campaign Cuts 


@OPLACES 


CASH IN ON 1940 ELECTIONS 
With NEW CAMPAIGN CUTS 
for candidates’ cards—stick- 
ers—book matches, etc. Send 
for proof sheets. 


MERRELL FEATURES 
318 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 

Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
stocks in U.S . L. Moore Laboratories, 
4835 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete engraving equipment and sup- 
plies, special equipment manufactured. 











Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 





Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for _ all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 





CALENDAR PADS — BLOTTERS. 1941 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

co., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Camera Bellows 





UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, II]. f 





Chalk Plates for Line Illustrations 


For SPEED and LOW COST— 

in reproducing line _ illustrations 
Chalk Plates are dependable. Draw il- 
lustrations DIRECT, not in reverse. Cast 
immediately. Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
1024 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 





SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 





Commencement Invitations 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

Engraved Stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engrav- 
ing Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





County Record Books 





County Record Books, Ruling, Binding. 

Get your share of this business,—good 
prices, liberal discounts to printers. Tom 
L. Ketchings Co., Natchez. Miss. 


Embossing Board 





STEWART’ s EMBOSSING BOARD — 

Easy to use hardens like iron; 5% by 
91% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Employes—Trained 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone or 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








Envelope Presses 





LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12,10Mto 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 








Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 


Sales Books 


Sell Sales Books, Cafe Checks, etc. Ask 
for Free samples and Easy plan. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 














Soaps—Pumice for Printers, Mechanics 


HANG - UP—locked to the fixtures. 
POW DERED—to be used in dispensers. 
BAR— medium coarse or very fine. 
Quality and price guaranteed. Samples 
gladly submitted. Anchor Core Economy 
Soap Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Steel Chases 














ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with ~— _— geenenne for 


3 


STYLES AND sizes ON *ReQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 






































Lacquering and Varnishing 429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- Stock Cuts 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 
: - CLEVER CORNER PIECES 
Line Cuts 2 
nce Sa Four For $1.00 Postpaid 
ORDER SET S-614 
LINE CUTS /zinc) 
MADE TO ORDER ted oe aan 
FOR 1 SQUARE INCH. EACH ADD’'L (59, INCH 10 c oO 5 B 5 H I N N 
cone you send. For. Seducing ro age tie same tice ‘mane indianapolis indiana 
ood clean black and na Gatee vidcke B50." Special 
@uotations on halftones from not ‘os. a 
STOCK CUTS. 60¢ UP. CATALOG, 10€ COIN. 
WALTER E. BATHGATE Typefounders 


“QUALITY PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS”’ 
54 CLINTON STREET (MArket 3-4810) NEWARK. N. J 








Matrices 











> — — 4 











PRECISION ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES © 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, efc. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLIS 











MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 
THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, Cad 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. 
Producers of fine type faces. 











Wire 





SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty — of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 





Zine Halftones 








For a Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Fall Fe. a od 


ZINC HALFTONES and ETCHINGS for 

Printers, Publishers—8 sq. in. 95c net; 
work guaranteed. Write for NEW Price 
List. N.E.A. Engraving Service, P. O. 
Box 163, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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/  GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the pn making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest phe Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market | 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washington, D. C. | 














9536 25¢ 9530 25¢ 9541 25¢ 
>> 

oe) ee ey 
9534 25¢ 9538 25c 9535 25¢ 


A full line of Typecast Cuts—for Automobile, 
Oil Products, Federal agencies, etc. 
Special designs made to order, 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 











-CORNERROUNDER 


SMEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 


A Real “Dolls-up" Your Work 
and Earns EXTRA 
PROFITS for YOU! 


A few jobs will pay for 
it! 50,000 corners per hour! 
Easy to operate. No guide 
So gp Thousands 
sold. One die included: 
Ba Ve" V4" 3h" or /2"; extra 

® dies $5. Straight or re- 
verse corners also avail- 
able. 


HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 













Electric PAPER DRILLS $67.50 up 
See your dealer or send for folder No. 140 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


\_ 405-495 Hague St. Rochester, N. had 








INTING 
TIMATING 


—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3  vol- 
umes, it will teach you 
how to figure the cost 
of any kind of printing 
and pave the way for a 
management position. 
This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be oo 
with a low ee aid job 
all your life. Take the 
first step today. 


Write for complete de- 

tails and easy method 

of paying as you go. 

JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 


PR 
ES 














Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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"IF YOU DON'T TREAT ME RIGHT’... 









Improperly used files can be a 
literal nightmare. But the fault 


often is not with the bursting WRITE TODAY 
for your copy of 
this practical broad- 
is apt to involve a vital question in modern office ef- _ side with valuable 
suggestions for de- 
signing and using 


and littered files themselves, it 


ficiency: Are your forms efficiently designed? Make 


your business and factory forms perform their manifest business forms. Ad- 
dress Sales Dept. B 


function of simplifying operations and of giving infor- 
mation. For extra efficiency and economy— have them 
printed on watermarked ADIRONDACK BOND, bright white 


and 12 colors—ideal for modern forms and letterheads. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON e CHICAGO ° CLEVELAND 


ADIRONDACK 














AN INTERNATIONAL PAPER VALUE 


Made by the Makers of: ADIRONDACK BOND & LEDGER « INTERNATIONAL MIMEO- 

SCRIPT «© INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR * BEESWING MANIFOLD « TICONDEROGA 

BOOK « TICONDEROGA TEXT ¢ INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE « CHAMPLAIN BOOK 
SARATOGA BOOK « SARATOGA COVER « LEXINGTON OFFSET 
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APRIL, 1940 


C Volume 105 ¢ Number 1 


e 
The Leading Business 
and Technical Journal of 
the World in the Printing 


_ and Allied Industries 





LEADING ARTICLES 

British Printers Facing War Problems.................... 19 
Selling Printing When It Is Not Needed 

As told to *Chaso No Tanne occsccniesiteatsawieasler 21 
In This Lesson on Fundamentals, We Study the Em System 

BPN AW MUIR cos 2050-8 aoe Nini Res iaw eee eee OEE 26 
A Code for Simplifying Markups 

150) ASOT I NS DONG Seinen aoa hae a wa camaeareeseee ae 
Mystery of Superfluous Comma 

Ba MUG ID NTE OOO oo diss sonic nasa enawarackscwaeeetes 33 
Why We Honor Gutenberg 

Bay Douglas CMC MUS ioe ic-cis ae wieacaniwsssaiawantnaie ess 36 
Distinctive: Swedish Samiples .)<..siis2:. 2.6.64: .esin ee See eens 46 
Small Press Produces Al House-Organ 

TS ey ORM UN AOTOING oie tok os soos 45 FOE hee Rie SE 48 
How About Dry Offset Printing? 

CELT DO OLE) 7 ta ae One et ee gee ee 50 

DEPARTMENTS 

Offset Technique, 29; The Proofroom, 39; Mailing Piece, 42; Edito- 
rial, 44; Specimen Review, 51; The Pressroom, 59; Brevities, 63; Idea 
File, 64; The Month’s News, 67; Latest Equipment for the Plant, 72. 
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that’s why 


CROMWELL TYMPAN 


helps you produce better printing at bigger profits 


FNDURANCE counts in the pressroom as it does on the é Other 
cinder track. Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan has y Unconditionally Guaranteed 
the sturdy, dependable strength necessary to come through a Cromwell Features 


the gruelling grind of the longest runs at sustained high 

speeds. It has the necessary stamina to withstand the con- ee ca ee 
stant pounding of type, the slashing of sharp edged rules. aehue aca nel fesan ae 
This helps you turn out cleaner, sharper impressions ny ee ee 
throughout the entire run without costly stops for spotting, teacnal eigfle hi ty 


throughout an entire roll. 
patching or changing drawsheets. STRONG—Cromwell Tym- 


pan has the high tensile 
strength necessary to per- 


Cromwell Tympan is specified by leading printers through- h_nece : 

C c mit its being drawn tight on 
out the world because of its dependable endurance, its Fp a er aha 
high tensile strength, its calipered uniformity, its absolute of stretching or tearing. 
resistance to oil and moisture. Assure yourself of better ae WEATHERPROOF Crom- 
looking printing and bigger profits. Order Cromwell well Tympan is impervious 
Cc : pace to excess moisture, sudden 
Cpecial F repared Tympan from your local distributor today. changes of temperature or 
It comes in rolls or sheets, accurately cut to fit any high 


extremes of hot and cold. 
speed press. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


turn soggy. 
4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET... . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TO BOOST THE VALUE 


of YOUR INVESTMENT 


dv Complete Flexibility 
v¥ New Quick-Change Features 
¢ Interchangeability 


dv Mixer and Non-Mixer 
Convertibility 


dv Automatic: Magazine Shift 

¢7 Streamlined Design 

o Sixty-one Equipment 
Combinations 

¢ Intertype Simplicity and 
SPEED 





He's Your Private Enemy No. | 


dv Old Man Obsolescence is sneaky. He robs you of profits in plant 
operation without arousing your suspicions...Watch out for him! 
If the old fellow has already done his dirty work in your composing 
room, there are two things you can do about it: (1) Discard your 
obsolete equipment—put Old Man Obsolescence out; (2) Buy 
Universal Intertypes which will help to keep him out! 


¢ Universal Intertypes are designed to protect your investment. If 
the future brings changes in your requirements, Universal features 
will help you to meet the changed conditions. Some of these features 
are...text and display flexibility... finger-flip changes of type... 
distribution into two magazines simultaneously — even on non- 
mixers. It is even possible to select for your present needs a non- 
mixer machine which can later be converted into a mixer —or vice 
versa — in your own composing room, at moderate cost. 


d Be Ready for changing requirements. At the same time get new 
features which have never before been available on line composing 
machines. Investigate the Universal Intertype. Address all inquiries 
to Intertype Corporation, 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Step Ahead ...Stay Ahead...with the UNIVERSAL INTERTYPE | 





